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Arms in Proportion 


A DANGER known is half overcome. Almost the West’s greatest 

handicap in deciding its policies towards Russia is uncertainty 
about the amount of force that the Kremlin could effectively bring 
to bear in support of expansionist policies. It is this uncertainty 
that has made possible the wishful thinking of MacArthurism and 
Bevanism, both of which depend for their popular appeal on an 
assumption that Russia is weaker than most politicians (as well as 
the experts) believe. General MacArthur concludes that the United 
Nations could risk being tougher with China and Mr Bevan concludes 
that Britain should be more conciliatory and not worry too much 
about arms, but the basis is the same. This assumption will certainly 
be encouraged if a truce is negotiated in Korea. Public understanding 
of the necessity and purpose of rearmament for a cold war will then 
be tested, both here and on the other side of the Atlantic, for the 
first time. If the test is to be passed the broad facts about the 
comparative strength of East and West must be widely understood ; 


to explain them clearly and honestly is now almost the first task of 
Western statesmen. 


The Under Secretary for War, Mr Wyatt, last Sunday gave some 
comparatively detailed estimates of Russia’s armed forces. He put 
the number of Russian divisions at 215, apparently by adding in 
40 anti-aircraft and artillery divisions excluded from the recently 
accepted figure of 175 divisions. There were, he said, over four 
million men in the Russian armed forces. In addition, the satellites 
had 60 to 70 mobilised divisions. In Eastern Germany alone there 
were 22 fully equipped Russian divisions, 18 of them armoured— 
with more than 5,000 tanks. On Monday, the Under-Secretary for 
Air followed up these estimates with a reminder that Russia is thought 
to have about 19,000 aircraft.and that the number is growing. 


Though these figures must be accepted as the best guesses there are, 
they can easily be made to seem more frightening than they really 
are. That is unnecessary. In the Russian army-a division is now 
about 30 per cent smaller than its Western equivalent ; but even 
when every optimistic allowance has been made, it remains true that 
the 18 to 20 divisions possibly available to Nato in Western Europe 
are a pitifully inadequate shield against the Red Army giant. 


But the greatest deterrent to Russia is, and will remain, the 
American reserve of industrial power. The facts about the resources 
available to East and West are illustrated by a diagram on the next 
page, showing the national incomes of the principal territories 
concerned. The main points may be summed up as follows. In 
1949, according to figures collected and published by the statistical 
office of the United Nations, the national incomes of the United States 
and Canada were $228 billion; those of the Western European 
members of Nato were $87 billion, while the marginal European 
countries—Western Germany, Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia—con- 
tributed another $21 billion. This makes a total of $336 biliion 
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of resources available to the West even with the southern 
British Dominions and Latin America left out of 
account. On the other side, Russian national income in 
1949 is put at $60 billion, while the total for the Soviet 
satellites—for some of which the United Nations could 
get no figures—may be very roughly estimated at $27 
billion ; China adds only another $12 billion, making the 
total for the Communist bloc less than $100 billion. Its 
resources are, in other words, less than a third of those 
of the West ; and while it is true that even in the direst 
wartime conditions civilian needs in the West could 
never be compressed to as small a proportion of total 
income as totalitarian methods permit, the disparity 
in the resources left over for potential military use 
remains enormous. The Communists are unlikely 
to win a war in the end and there is, therefore, 
some reason to hope that they will not deliberately start 
a general war. 


This is important, but it is nothing new. It is, at best, 
a negative relief ; it is a hope that Communist policy will 
net become more aggressive than it has been for the past 
five years. That policy is to weaken the West by all 
mischief short of general war. It has so far secured an 
enormous expansion of Russian power, and it has done 
so largely by means of, in the phrase of Mr Bevan’s 
pamphlet, “ adventures”—in blunter terms, by the 
suppression of freedom and democratic institutions and 
the murder of, among others, Socialist politicians. No 
one believes that the Russians will be deterred from such 
adventures in the future, any more than in the past, by 
the West’s potential ability to win a general war. All 
the evidence is still that limited aggression by Russia or 
its satellites will occur when and where the Kremlin 
thinks that there is no force adequate to resist it. The 
only effective deterrent is mobilised force on the spot, 
not merely the latent ability of American factories to 
produce a lot of tanks and aircraft in two years’ time. 


This is the simple lesson of postwar experience. There 
are, admittedly, more long-standing historical reasons 
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why the principal partners in the North Atlantic Treaty 
should be tempted to forget it whenever the Russians 
give them a brief excuse for complacency. Britain ang 
the United States have in this century entered two war; 
on the strength of their latent rather than of their actua] 
forces and have won in the end. But the victory has 
come only after two or three years of retreat. In war one 
may retreat fighting and return fighting. There is no 
such symmetry in cold war. Retreats may be bloodless. 
but the only way to return is the method used in Korea, 
There it has been possible to fight back without directly 
challenging Russian prestige and so extending the war. 
but in Europe and the Middle East it would not be 
possible. If, say, Greece once fell to Communist attack, 
Soviet totalitarianism could not endure the loss of 
prestige involved in standing aside when Western armies 
drove out the foreign “ volunteers ” who had “ helped” 
the Greek Communists. The Russians would have to 
choose war. Such a situation is probably the most direct 
danger ; where Western forces are small the Kremlin 
may miscalculate and undertake—directly or by proxy— 
an adventure against which the West is compelled to 
fight. That is what happened in Korea, and the success- 
ful resistance will make future Russian policy less adven- 
turous only if the West remains determined never to be 
so relatively weak anywhere again. The force that may 
keep all the 215 or so Russian divisions inactive is not 
the latent force that the West could call on after fighting 
had begun ; it is the mobilised force that can be created 
now. How great that force needs to be is determined by 
the size of the Red Army, not the level. of Russian 
national income. The West has to establish an effective 
equality in the forces that could quickly be brought to 
bear at any of the points where Russian aggression is 
possible. Their latent power may make the industrial 
countries sure of victory in a full war, but for a cold war 
mobilised divisions are—paradoxically—indispensable : 
to rely on latent power is to ensure defeats like those of 
the past five years and to make full war almost certain 
sooner or later. The paradox is in the nature of cold war. 
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which should by now be familiar enough to remove the 
excuses for muddled thinking. 

The West can be confident of its ability to win a long 
war with Russia, but it must be clear about the implica- 
tions of such confidence. The significance of. industrial 
superiority is not to make the burden of rearmament 
unnecessary, but to make it more easily supportable. If 
the policies of the next two years are successful, if war 
is avoided and the West’s armed forces are raised by 
1953 to effective equality with the East’s, then it should 
be possible to maintain that equality with relatively 
little effort. It would be an over-simplification to say 
that, because the West’s total output is three or more 
times that of the Communist economies, the Western 
countries will need to devote only one per cent of their 
national incomes to defence for every three per cent 
the Russians employ. The West’s advantage in produc- 
tivity is not uniform. There is some reason to suppose 
that it may be smaller in military matters than in the 
peaceful activities to which the democracies attach more 
importance. It is, however, a fair guess at this stage 
to say that, ence the West has caught up with the Russian 
forces, 10 per cent of national income will be enough 
to keep it level with any practicable armament effort in 
the East. The military strategists and planners will no 
doubt find plausible reasons why they should continue 
to have more ; that is the nature of all specialists, and 
it is as well to serve notice on them now that by 1953, 
if all goes well, the politicians’ task will be again to 
challenge their claims, not to give them a free hand ; 
we may all be Bevanists then (though no doubt Mr 
Bevan will by then have become something else). 

* 


Mr Bevan is wrong now, not because he emphasises 
the West’s industrial superiority over Russia, but because 
the moral he draws has no relation to the actual facts 
of cold war. The real significance of industrial superiority 
is that armaments need cut into the living standards 
of the West only during the heave of the next two years. 
The long pull required for continued security can be 
made more easily. Unless Mr Bevan and his friends 
succeed in clamping an entirely static economy on this 


India and 


T® danger of war between India and Pakistan is once 

more becoming acute. The accusation made last 
week-end by Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, the Pakistani Prime 
Minister—and since denied by Mr Nehru—that Indian 
forces are massing aggressively on the frontier in the 
Punjab was not entirely surprising after the last two 
months of rapidly mounting tension. Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan made a triple appeal: to Mr Nehru in Delhi “ to 
remove the threat,” to the Security Council to take notice 
of the position, and to the people of other countries to 
apply “their intelligence and good sense” to the pro- 
blem of relations between India and Pakistan. There 
can, unhappily, be little hope that his words will lead 
directly to any change in India’s military dispositions. 
But they do serve to warn the world that it is almost 
certainly about to face another alarming intensification 
of the Kashmir dispute. And they also represent a 
shrewd attempt by Pakistan to seize the initiative in 
Putting its case to. the world. 


The fact of the matter is that, while Delhi’s passive 
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country, the advance in real incomes can be renewed, 
with a burst of speed, at the end of 1953. And—what is 
perhaps even more important to the morale of the West 
—the heave itself is not, in relation to the magnitude of 
Western resources, anything that need frighten any 
reasonable man. It may help to preserve a sense of 
proportion to repeat a calculation made in these columns 
before the defence programme was challenged. The 
difference between peace and war is the difference 
between the 3 per cent of national income that the 
British people devoted to defence in the twenties and 
the 51 per cent reached at the peak of the war. As 
against this difference of 48 per cent, the rearmament 
programme involves an additional effort, compared with 
the thirties, equivalent by 1953 to about 12 per cent 
of the national income. It is, that is to say, one-quarter 
war. And after the first heave, it can be reduced to 
about one-seventh war. 

To suggest that such a burden is more than the 
wealthy West can bear is nonsense. It is, indeed, only 
too likely to produce the sharpest economic dislocation 
and inflation when it is imposed on an economy already 
so fully stretched that the rate of unemployment has 
fallen to one per cent before armament production has 
seriously begun. But the reason for the tensions lies 
in the starting-point, not in the nature of the defence 
programme. There is no difficulty that cannot be over- 
come by a realistic economic policy. It is always, of 
course, open to the West to throw away its advantage 
in wealth by unrealistic policies, but that does not 
constitute a case against rearmament. 


The essential facts, which it is the task of responsible 
politicians to make plain, are simple enough: the West 
is greatly superior to the Communist world in latent 
strength, but at present greatly inferior in effectively 
mobilised strength. To deter further Communist 
aggression, it should be necessary to convert only a 
small fraction of the latent strength to mobilised 
strength. Security can, in other words, be gained and 
retained without crippling economic sacrifices. But the 
conversion is not any the less essential because it is, 
proportionately, small. 


Pakistan 


refusal to budge an inch in Kashmir is the direct cause 
of the present unrest, India itself is most unlikely to 
make the first overt move ; in this respect Mr Nehru 
spoke no more than the truth. Pakistan therefore runs 
the risk of finding itself—as it did before—in a position 
to be branded technically as the aggressor while having 
a balance of moral justification on its side. The real 
danger of war over Kashmir now comes from the rising 
temper of the people of Pakistan. At the same time, 
they are being goaded by India’s continuing and indeed 
callous rejection of any form of arbitration suggested 
either by the Security Council or by the Great Powers. 
There is accordingly little wonder that Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan, placed in a tragically difficult situation in relation 
both to outside opinion and to his political opponents at 
home, seeks to focus attention on Indian military mea- 
sures which, although provocative in themselves, no 
government in Delhi could well avoid taking now in view 
of the menacing deterioration of the situation. 


It takes two to make a quarrel, and in Kashmir both 
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parties have contributed to the present stalemate. 
One of the anomalies of the dispute is that, while it was 
India which first took the issue to the United Nations 
three years ago, it is India which rejects the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council today—because the United 
Nations has failed to settle the dispute in India’s favour. 
In Pakistan, on the other hand, where the problem of 
Kashmir dominates political life, it is the apparent 
refusal of the United Nations to intervene as vigorously 
as it has in Korea that drives opinion inexorably on 
towards taking the law into its own hands. Certainly 
the sequence of events in the past year has been favour- 
able to Pakistan. The trouble is that it is not thought 
to have been favourable enough. And the proof, as 
anyone in Karachi will say, is that India still sits as before 
in dogged possession of two-thirds of Kashmir, 
ingenuously crying peace and urging everyone else to 
let slegping dogs lie and bygones be bygones. 


* 


There have been three leading developments in the 
Kashmir dispute since the beginning of this year. The 
first was at the conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London during January, when an attempt 
was made to negotiate a settlement in private and between 
friends. The outcome was a failure to reach agreement, 
but a clear gain in public sympathy for Pakistan. Mr 
Nehru did not improve his case when, on his return to 
Delhi, he explained that he had rejected an informal 
proposal to send a Commonwealth force to Kashmir to 
ensure order for holding a plebiscite—the objective of 
United Nations policy—because its arrival would have 
unfortunate repercussions on Indian opinion. Then, 
during February and March, the Security Council dis- 
cussed and passed a resolution, originated by Britain and 
America, under which Dr Frank Graham, formerly a 
member of the Senate and before that President of the 
University of North Carolina, is now in Kashmir as a 
mediator, in succession to Sir Owen Dixon, in order to 
do all he can to bring about agreement and demilitarisa- 
tion. If after three months he has failed—he arrived in 
Karachi at the end of June—the Security Council, acting 
on his recommendations, is to call on the two sides to 
accept arbitration. India, while treating Dr Graham 
personally with courtesy, rejects the terms on which he 
was appointed, having held throughout that arbitration 
can offer no solution. The third development has been 
the Indian decision, in association with the Kashmiri 
government of Sheikh Abdulla, to emphasise the per- 
manent nature of the status quo by proceeding with 
steps to convene a constituent assembly for Kashmir, 
probably in October. When, to this end, an important 
session of Sheikh Abdulla’s National Conference Party 
was held in Srinagar six weeks ago and Pakistan com- 
plained to the Security Council, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
speaking for Britain, secured the adoption—with Russia 


.and India abstaining—of a protest against any Indian 


action that might prejudice the authority of the United 
Nations. 


The tide in fact has been running hard against Mr 
Nehru. Unfortunately, however, from the point of view 
of any hope for a settlement, opinion in Delhi has lately 
rallied much more to his side. And this has happened 
at a time when, in Kashmir itself, the military situation 
on the ground—that is, along the cease-fire line across 
which the Indian and Pakistani armies have now been 
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facing each other for two and a half years—has materially 
deteriorated. India, for instance, was undoubtedly 
justified in complaining to the Security Council at the 
beginning of this month about an increase in the number 
of Pakistani violations of the cease-fire agreement ; at 
least fifteen major incidents are reported to have taken 
place during the last few weeks, in some of which armed 
raiders have shot up Indian villages, driven off livestock, 
and flogged the male inhabitants. To this Mr Gurmani. 
Pakistan’s Minister for Kashmir Affairs, speaking jn 
Rawalpindi, retorted that while India had complained of 
392 violations since January, 1949, Pakistan complained 
of 492. 


* 


This, then, is the background of the grave new period 
of tension which is beginning. How long may it last ? 
And what can be done to end it without bringing on the 
appalling disaster of war? It seems unlikely that a 
conflict will break out before Dr Graham has made his 
report, since the initiative lies with Karachi, and 
Pakistan’s dissatisfaction will scarcely reach its peak until 
the Security Council has tried—and is considered in 
Pakistan to have failed—to put Dr Graham’s recommen- 
dations into practice. This would carry the dispute over 
into October. By that time, however, the Kashmir Con- 
stituent Assembly may be expected to have met and 
further inflamed Pakistani opinion. The most likely 
way for trouble to start would then be a repetition of 
what happened in 1947: an invasion of Kashmir by the 
tribes of the North West frontier with Pakistani con- 
currence. It is a remarkable coincidence that the danger 
will be at its height at the same time of year as last time, 
just before the snows fall. If the Constituent Assembly 
could be deferred for a few weeks, the crisis might be 
prevented from reaching its peak until early next year. 


These grim prospects are at once a menace to millions 
of innocent Indians and Pakistanis, and a challenge which 
the nations of the free world can no longer afford to 
evade. Mr Nehru alone saved the situation in Bengal 
last year. Now he himself is the prime and obstinate 
source of trouble. This means that the danger of this 
latest conflict drifting into open war is greater than at 
any previous time in the brief history of Pakistan and 
India. And if war came, the blood-letting which fol- 
lowed would almost certainly rock the stability of the 
regimes in both Delhi and Karachi. Already a coup 
has been attempted against Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, while 
in India the extremist Hindu Mahasabha has publicly 
embarked on a policy of undoing partition, destroying 
Pakistan and setting up a united greater India, Akhand 
Hindustan. 


A possible truce in Korea and the stalemate in Europe 
may well lead to a concentration of Soviet effort on 
Russia’s southern flank. In Persia the Communist Tudeh 
party is waiting for the right moment to try to seize 
power. In the neighbouring countries of Pakistan and 
India, with all their resources of industry, manpower. 
strategic position and Asian prestige, the prize is even 
greater and the opportunity may soon be scarcely less 
good. It is a vital interest of the free world that this 
tragic course of events should be stopped before it 's 
too late. There is much truth in the Pakistani accusation 
that the United Nations has never put itself out ovet 
Kashmir to the same extent as over Korea. If wat 
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xtually started, a great deal more would be done ; the 
Security Council would be bound, for one thing, to con- 
sider the Kashmir dispute under the more critical 
Chapter Vil—action with respect to threats to, and 
breaches of, the peace. The need is to make this change 
of heart at once before anything further happens. Even 
now it would be a help if the Security Council reacted 
straightaway to the recent pronouncements by Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr Nehru ; it could at least send 
ics military observers already in Kashmir down to inves- 
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tigate the military situation in the Punjab. There has 
always been an understandable unwillingness on the part 


of the western powers to intervene in the Kashmir dis- 
pute for fear of being accused of dictation and 
imperialism. But unless they now take a bolder and 
more positive line in both capitals, or unless other powers 
in Asia, the Middle East or Latin America can prevail 
on the two governments to bury their differences, the 
chances of avoiding the ultimate disasters ahead appear 
to be dwindling dangerously. 


Local Government Dilemmas 


HE debate on local government in the Commons this 

week demonstrated the growing alarm with which 
members of all parties view the steady decline in the 
powers and the prestige of local authorities. This malaise 
of local government has no single cause and a variety 
of symptoms, such as the fall in public interest and 
participation in the work of local democracy. The chief 
evidence of decline is the inflated power of control over 
local administration now wielded by Government depart- 
ments, powers which sometimes reduce the local council’s 
responsibility for policy-making to farcical dimensions. 


Since 1945, the Government has striven to achieve 
more uniformity, and much higher standards, in local 
administration. This policy has much to recommend it ; 
but the pace at which it has been pursued, in a period of 
economic scarcity, has involved the coercion of the more 
backward local authorities to greater efforts coupled with 
the denial to progressive authorities of any scope for 
improvement or experiment. The deadening effect on 
local initiative and responsibility is unmistakable. At the 
same time, local government is suffering from financial 
ind structural defects of longer standing. The compara- 
tive stability of rate revenues, in face of rapidly rising 
local expenditure, has over a long period increased the 
dependence of local authorities on Exchequer aid, and 
has fastened tighter the controls that go with it. A more 
general cause of local government weakness lies in the 
obsolete character of: its pattern of areas and division 
of functions. The removal of certain functions from 
local government over the last few years has been in part 
due to these financial and structural inadequacies. 


The Commons debate was largely concerned with the 
evergreen problem of reforming local government areas. 
[t is important to remember that this question is no 
more than one aspect of what has become a hydra-headed 
problem. Indeed, the approach to the question of areas 
and functions depends on what view is taken of the 
tuture place of local democracy in British political life. 
Any system of local government must today strike a 
compromise between the needs of administration, which 
suggest comparatively large and uniform areas, and the 
needs of democracy, which compel respect for the 
variegated pattern of local communities and for the 
raditions woven around existing institutions. If it be 
accepted that the ising process will continue, 
reducing local councils to the position of agents of the 
Government with little or no discretion of their own, 
then the democratic side of this equation loses much of 
ts force. In such circumstances, a complete rationali- 
sation of local government units, in order to secure the 
maximum administrative efficiency, has much to be said 


for it. But if the starting point for reform is a deter- 
mination to make local institutions more vigorous, as 
well as more efficient, then a much more delicate balance 
has to be struck between competing considerations. The 
reform of areas is then only one step—albeit a necessary 


one—towards the general rehabilitation of local govern- 
ment. 


* 


There is general agreement that the English and Welsh 
system of local government, which was created over sixty 
years ago, is ill suited to modern conditions. It is also 
agreed that a general recasting of the system is much 
preferable to piecemeal tinkering with existing authori- 
ties and areas. These points were made by the Local 
Government Boundary Commission, and the Govern- 
ment has endorsed them. The difficulty is that the only 
plan of reform available which has any real chance of 
public acceptance is that put forward by the Commission 
itself in 1947. The Government, which refused to act 
on the Commission’s reports and wound up its work, 
has failed to produce an alternative plan of its own 
despite Mr Bevan’s promise that it would do so. 


The Government now pins its hope of further progress 
to reaching agreement on a plan of reform with the 
various local authority associations. Mr Lindgren made 
it clear in the debate that, if this cannot be done, then 
“the Government cannot see the possibility of action 
being taken within the lifetime of this Parliament.” This 
may be the only realistic attitude for a Government ia a 
precarious position, but it underlines its own failure to 
take any but the negative step of abolishing the Com- 
mission during its five years with a comfortable majority. 
Do Ministers seriously believe that the various groups 
of local authorities, all of which have divergent interests 
and aims and have been amply consulted before, can 
agree, if at all, on anything but an emaciated compromise 
which burkes the real issues of reform? Ministers’ 
unwonted anxiety for proceeding by general agreement 
is a thin disguise for their wish to do nothing. There is 
no real excuse for continued inaction. If there cannot 
be comprehensive reform, the stage has been reached 
when a measure of interim reform, making some piece- 
meal adjustments in the present system, would be better 
than further delay—provided this can be done in a way 
that does not prejudice full reform later. 


The most obvious anomaly in local government areas 
is the way in which many towns have outstripped their 
administrative boundaries. Since 1926, a county 
borough has had to obtain a Private Act of Parliament 
in order to extend its borders. Since 1939, there have 
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Boundary Commission pointed out, not so much the 
quality but the quantity of rateable value—in othe 
words, the size of its population. Many of both the 
present counties and the county boroughs are too small 
to provide modern services with full efficiency. But the 
county boroughs as a whole are worse off than the coun- 
ties, since their average population is less than half tha 
of the average county. Behind these averages there |ie 
many differences of local conditions and needs. The 
claim that the extension of a county borough would 
disrupt the administrative efficiency of some county jg 
no doubt true in certain cases. But there are many 
instances where it would do nothing of the sort. 


It would, of course, be impossible to give full satis. 
faction to the claims, however legitimate, of existing 
county boroughs. There is also the problem presented 
by the claims of many towns seeking county borough 
status and having, by past standards, an adequate popule- 
tion to justify promotion. Here, however, a different 
principle is involved. To add tg the total number of 
county boroughs would intensify the struggle for popv- 
lation among the major local authorities, of whom there 
are already too many. It would clearly be foolish to add 
to the tally of small county boroughs, though there may 
be outside the Greater London area, where special con- 
siderations apply, one or two towns of over 100.000 
population whose wish to enjoy the benefits of county 
borough status it would be churlish to deny any longer. 


The extension of the boundaries of certain county 
boroughs (unlike the creation of new ones) would not 
prejudice, as the Boundary Commission recognised, the 
eventual requirements of local government reform. It 


been hardly any extensions of urban boundaries. Many 
authorities consequently have little or no land within 
their borders on which to build, and this is highly 
detrimental to good town planning. To permit a local 
authority to build houses outside its own area is very 
far from satisfactory. It arouses local antagonisms and 
creates a divided responsibility for the provision of 
services. If, alternatively, other local authorities are 
made responsible for rehousing the surplus population 
of a nearby city, then—as Dr Dalton recognised in the 
debate—they must be given financial incentives to fulfil 
a task that they are unlikely anyhow to tackle with 
enthusiasm. In either case, it is a poor transaction for 
the parent city, which loses population and rateable value 
without compensating advantages. 


Many county boroughs are recognised to have a just 
case for extending their boundaries. The objection to 
giving them their way is the effect on the population and 
rateable value of the administrative counties. The 
counties have always pleaded that they need the higher 
rateable values which are often found in the vicinity of 
large cities to help pay for the provision of services to the 
poorer rural areas. But the operation of the new 
Exchequer Equalisation Grant means that any fall in the 
average rateable value per head of a county will be largely 
offset by Government aid. 


What is important to a local authority now is, as the 








The Odious Traffic 


The brief notice taken on Monday evening in the House 





of Commons, of the present condition of the Slave Trade, 
enables us to congratulate our readers on the sensible 
diminution of that odious traffic. Mr Hume having called 
attention to the subject, Lord Palmerston informed the 
House that on the coast of Africa, north of the Line, the 
trade might be said to be almost extinguished. The only 
exceptions were Lagos and Porto Nuevo, and there the 
presence of British cruisers, spoiling the trade, was 
inducing the dealers to turn from exporting human beings 
to exporting palm oil, as a safer and more profitable 
article to deal in. The people had acquired a taste for 
European commodities, but had been under the erroneous 
impression that only slaves would be taken in exchange 
for them, and had been agreeably disappointed to learn 
that cotton, which they had begun to cultivate, and other 
products of industry, were more acceptable than human 
beings. . . It is ascertained in Brazil that the employ- 
ment of slaves is the ruin of agriculture. It has been 
discovered, too, that the employment of slaves, merely 
because they cannot be trusted, is more costly than em- 
ploying free men. .. As the Brazilians and others learn that 
with slaves there cannot well be a continued division of 
labour, and little or no improvement in skill, while these 
two circumstances are the main causes of all improved 
and cheapened production, they must see that the folly 
of continuing to import barbarians from Africa is fully 
equal to its injustice, and they will naturally cease to do 
that which will continually tend to their own injury and 
ruin... We have shared with others in many doubts as 
to the utihty of maintaining our squadron on the coast 
of Africa. The results, as explained by Lord Palmerston 
en Monday, are calculated to put an end to al] doubts, 
and justify a policy that was thought to be more recom- 
mended by a visionary philanthropy than sound political 
expediency. 


Che Economist 


July 19, 1891 














is not logical or desirable, under any system, that a town 
should be compressed within an administrative strait- 
jacket, and precluded from exercising control over its 
own development. This point has been better recog- 
nised in the United States, which is faced with many 
local government problems of a similar nature. Failure 
to act on it here will bedevil the planning schemes of a 
number of large cities. The authority needs to have 
sufficient control over its immediate environment to plan 
its growth on a long-term basis, which may involve such 
measures as the preservation of a green belt and the 
development of outlying communities. The accusation 
that such measures will encourage towns to become 
bigger than is desirable has little basis. In so far as the 
Government does not take special steps, such as the 
creation of new towns, to reduce the growth of urban 
concentrations, they will grow anyhow—in size if not in 
population ; and it is better that this development should 
be under unified direction and be carried out at prope! 
standards than that responsibility should be shuffied 
between a medley of authorities. 


To carry out this policy some interim machinery— 
such as the creation of a new Boundary Commission 
with a clear mandate and limited powers, or the passagt 
of an Enabling Bill through Parliament—would have '¢ 
be created. The Minister is mistaken in thinking thet 
minor extensions in one or two cases, obtained (if at a!) 
through the present cumbersome parliamentary proce- 
dure, will meet the point. A more generous treatment 0 
county borough claims would not of course solve the 
general problems of local government reform, which 
will remain important and pressing. But it would n0! 
aggravate their solution, and it would be an interim 
measure of justice. 
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The Census of 1961 


HE Preliminary Report of the Census of 1951 

received brief comment last week ; but the figures 
contained in it deserve a more extended review. These 
volumes contain no industrial or occupational breakdown 
of the figures ; for these and for the answers to the 
questions about age, size of families and housing, it will 
be necessary to wait quite a time. But the total figures 
of population, distinguished simply between men and 
women and place of residence, have been compiled with 
exemplary promptness. Some of the more important total 
figures are summarised below. (Except where otherwise 
stated, all figures in tables are in thousands.) 


The largest aggregate is that of the population of the 
British Isles as a whole: — 


1. Torac PorpuLation 


| | Ys 
1851 | 1901 | 1921 | 1931 1951 


37,559 | 41,148 


Eaglaad . sess ss 16.765 § 30,509 | 35,250 
Wales® . 6 ov fo Ate 1,163 2,019 2,656 | 2,593 2,597 
Scotland.......4s 2,889 4,472 4,882 4,843 5,096 


Great Britain..... 20,816 37,000 42,769 44,795 48,341 


Northern Ireland. | 1443! 1.237! 1258! 1,243! 1,370 


United Kingdom}. 22,259 38,237 


44,027 46,038 50,210 

islandet. Jactiass 143 150 151 143 158 

Eire. i. incbawkes 5,112 5,222 3,096 2,933 2,989 

Total, British Isles 27,514 41,609 47,274 49,114 53,327 
* Includes Monmouthshire 

* Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 


¢ Present boundaries of U.K. 


The increase in the twenty years 1931-51 is 9.0 per 
cent for Great Britain and 9.1 per cent for the United 
Kingdom. This rate of increase was, however, irregu- 
larly distributed among the different regions of the 
country, as is shown in Table 2. 


2. REGIONAL POPULATION 


Total Populatioa 





Residas | Increase 
1931 aa A 

Northern «07 uikcincepian cas | 3,038 | 3,149 3-3 
East & West Ridings ........ | 3,929 4,096 4-2 
North Western .<:..... 23... 6,197 6,445 4-0 
North Midteadse.. f55. Hides. i 2,939 3,373 15-0 
Midland . . ica citew kw tia eke ue 3,743 | 4,422 18-1 
Eastern . «.\c)  amcuamare . ob 2.433 3,096 | 27-2 
London & »outh-Eastern..... 10,330 10,902 | 5:5 
soutien 0 veh: che oc ete ce an 2,135 2,648 | 24-1 
South- Westete. S25 FF ert ke 2.615 | 3,021 15-5 

Total, Enghand..0...c..s.e.«+. 37,359 | 41,359 | 10-1 
Wales... SRGR OR try, | 2593 2,597 0-1 
scotland 32:50. ik eis « Jax |, 4,843 5,096 5-2 
Northern Ireland .....0s. 000s 1,243 1370 | 11-0 

n e ——— —| 5 ened - a 
United Kingdom .................. | 46,038 | 50,210 aes 
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The Eastern and Southern regions, which show the 
highest rates of increase, were also the leaders in the 
Period 1921-31. It is clear from the figures for the 
Separate counties, however, that the increase in these 
(wo regions has been chiefly in the outermost fringes 

London: the counties showing the largest rates of 


increase of the fifteen included in the two regions are 
Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. It 
would seem therefore that the trend of thy population 
towards the south-eastern quarter of the country con- 
tinues, although it now shows in the outer ring of that 
area rather than within the metropolitan area itself. The 
other area where population is collecting is in the 
Midland and North Midland regions. This seems to 
be a much more genuinely regional growth, as the 
increase is very evenly spread among the fourteen 
counties involved, none showing an increase of less than 
IO per cent or more than 25 per cent. 


The conclusion that has hit the headlines has been tte 
fact that, for the first time for more than a century, the 
proportion of the population living in what are defined 
as rural areas has grown at the expense of the urban 
areas. These figures need to be interpreted with some 
care. In the pre-war years, many local government 
boundaries were altered, mainly in the direction of 
extending the towns, which would naturally have the 
effect of increasing the “ urban ” population without any 
change in the underlying facts. Since 1939, however, 
the boundaries between urban and rural areas has been 
unchanged, and it Is in the twelve years since 1939 that 
the great change has occurred: — 


3. UrsBAN AND Rurat PoPULATION 
(England and Wales only) 


Urban Rural 


Areas Areas 
1921—Population (O00)... .......0eeeeees 30,035 7,851 
Percentage of total population..... 23 | 2? 
1931—-Population (000). ............06.- | $1,952 | 98000 
Percentage of total population..... + 80-0 | 20-0 
Increase since 1921 (%) :— 
ot lel BE. Ta ace0c chinedeen 4-9 7°83 
WRMMMET ccc tcc es ucossicee EF 1-5 —5-9 
1939—Population (000).............5... 34,183 7,277 
Percentage of total population..... 82-4 17-6 
Increase since 1931(%) :— 
wR RS ere Pe 3°83 3:7 
po a ee ee 3°2 —12-7 
| 
1951—Population (000)..............e0. {| 35,322 8,423 
Percentage of total population..... | - 3-7 | Ws 
Increase since 1939 (%) :— 
oe a ee ee ee $3 | 13 
BP PPR T ERT Ee Se eT : 
~ * “ Self growth ” is increase in population within the boundaries 


as at the end of the period. : 

t ‘‘ Balance” is apparent increase or decrease due solely to 
alterations of boundaries. 
This increase in the population in rural areas is striking ; 
but it does not connote an increase in the population 
engaged in rural pursuits. For certainty on this it will 
be necessary to await the more detailed volumes. But a 
preliminary judgment, based on inspection of the figures 
of increases by individual areas, suggests once again that 
it is the fringe areas—those that are still counted as 
rural, but have become largely urban, or border on urban 
areas, that show the big increases. The surprising thing 
is that this migration to the country proved possible in 
the twelve years of war and building revérictions. 


From 1931 to 1939, Greater London continued ta 
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grow. In the last twelve years there has been a fall, but 
the total is still above that of 1931:— 
4. PopuLation oF LONDON 
1901 | 1931 | 1939 | 1951 
County pf London......... 4536 | 4,397 | 4013 3,348 
IU ROE CUE 66's. cult b's bins Sea 2,045 3,819 i 4,715 4,998 
Greater London................. 6581 8,216 8,728 8,346 


On the basis of this final figure, the claim is made for 
London that it is still the largest city in the world, the 
total population of New York City being 7,835,000 in 
the census of 1950. But this is not comparing like with 
hke, since Greater London is not, save in police matters, 
a single administrative unit ; it is a conurbation, that is, 
im the official definition, “‘a continuous urban area... 
the characteristics of which are mainly those of a single 
community with a large and continuous interchange of 
individuals between its several parts.” The “ metro- 
politan area” of New York, with a definition roughly 
corresponding to that of a British conurbation, had a 
population in 1950 of 12,832,000, or more than half as 
much again as that of Greater London. 


In the order of precedence of the other large cities, 
Birmingham now takes priority over Glasgow. There 
is, in total, as can be seen from Table 5, one less city with 
a population of over a quarter million. The interesting 
feature of these lists is how very few of the large cities, 
except those in the Midlands, gained in population in the 
two decades. Here again, however, the result may be 

ssimply due to the narrow definition of a city. An official 
committee last year defined five “conurbations” in 
England, of which figures can thus be given for the first 
time ; they are summarised in Table 6. 


On the whole, these figures do not substantially alter 
the picture. Only the West Midlands conurbation 
shows a sharp increase ; the others are fairly static. It 
seems possible to conclude, tentatively, that whether or 
not there is a real, as distinct from a statistical, change 
of trend in favour of rural living, the tide does seem 
to be setting against the large city. Only those city 
faihers whose pride is purely arithmetical will regret it. 


NOTES OF 


The emotions of British and European Socialists about 
Spain must not be allowed to have the same effects on Anglo- 
American relations as Republican emotions about China. 
The criticism that has been heard in London about Admiral 
Sherman’s visit to Madrid on behalf of the American Joint 
Chieis of Staff shows there is danger of this happening. It 
can be averted if attention is given strictly to the known facts. 
They are that the United States is about to conclude a 
bilateral agreement with Spain, which would give it the use 
ef Spanish naval and air bases in return for American aid ; 
whether this would be military or economic, or both, is not 
clear. The reasoning behind this policy is in no way sinister 
er complicated. Because a majority of the members of Nato 
feel strongly opposed to any direct association of General 
Franco with their military and economic planning and will 
net allow tke strategic arguments in favour of it to overrule 
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The ratio of females to males in England and Wale, 
as a whole has declined from 1,088 females to 1,00 
males in 1931 to 1,081 in 1951, though it is still highe; 
than at any census before 1921. There are some 
interesting geographical variations in the ratio. It has 
fallen quite sharply in rural areas as a whole, where j 
is now below 1,000, and in the most strongly rurq| 
regions, such as the Southern and South-Western. |; 
has risen only in Scotland, in Yorkshire and, very 


5. Citres or Over 250,000 
“ oth 











i 
1931 . 1951 

Glas@OW ice cscs cce 1,093 Birmingham......... 1112 
Birmingham,........- | 1,003 Glasgow (3 43 1,090 
Liverpool ......+-+0: 856 Liverpoolssciss....... 7% 
Manchester........+++s 766 Manchester........... 70 
Sheffield .........-.+- | $18 SUPE occu Gesese.. 513 
Bees cin pacewes.ey cnt | 482 Leeds... ..sseeeesese.. 505 
Edinburgh ......-.-+- 439 Edinburgh ........... 467 
A co cc bens a | “@36° | WeMNNELS . fae. 205... 443 
er rE ers a a ae. eae 449 
Fi soins cass hiseies | 314 | Nottingham.......... WO 
PONG, i 05-40 hee | 999 et re Sk. , 208 
West Ham .4:5....6i4] 294 a 29) 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne..| 286 Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. 2% 
Stoke-on-Trent ....... | BYR 4 ee deess... 285 
Nottingham .......... | 276 | Stoke-on-Trent ....... O65 
Eesoepter ssi. .- cnn) Se RE oa cede... 258 
Portsmouth .......... | 252 

' 

* 1937 
6. CONURBATIONS 
| | Population ('000) 
| Principal single «te, Ce Tn 
Conurbation | City anos 1931 | 1939 1951 

S.E. Lancashire | Manchester | 53 2,427 | 2,421 2.421 
W. Midlands .. | Birmingham | 24 | 1,933 2,079 | 2,257 
W. Yorkshire.. | Leeds...... | 33 | 1,655 | 1,658 | 1.69: 
Merseyside.... | Liverpool .. | 12 LAT | 1,557 | 1,382 
Tyneside ..... Newcastle .. 13 827 | 825 835 


sharply, in Wales. This would seem to suggest that full 
employment has drawn women out of the agriculturél 
areas, but that some cause (possibly a sharp increase in 
relative prosperity and improved prospects of alternative 
local employment) is re-attracting them to the coal- 
mining areas. 


THE WEEK 


the political sentiment against it, Americans like Generd 
Bradley, who do accept the strategic arguments, feel impelled 
to see what separate deal they can make with Madrid. It 
not necessary to see in this matter a hidden plan to defend 
Europe at the Pyrenees, for General Eisenhower is the !2s! 
man to base his plans on a defeatist appreciation. 


Admirals who want, in case of war, to command the 
entrance to the Mediterranean and to have access to Europee! 
ports as far as possible from enemy bomber bases are bound 
to argue that something should be done to ensure such facil 
ties in advance. Likewise, those who point out that Nato 
is intended to defend freedom and democracy have 200 
grounds for insisting that General Franco’s representatives 
shall not sit in the North Atlantic Gouncil. It would, there 
fore, appear reasonable to avoid the difficulty by getting ihe 
bases without bringing Spain into Nato ; that is. precist!) 
what Admiral Sherman is trying to do. 
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An argument about the right of the Americans to conclude 
military arrangements for European defence without the 
approval of Nato will lead nowhere ; for Nato is still too 
young to have or enforce anything like a common foreign 
policy. It is wiser to concentrate attention on two points. 
First, it should be asked whether the Spanish people will 
benefit. If Americans intend to see that any aid given is 
efficiently and honestly used, then it is probable that some 
change in the corrupt and tyrannical habits of the Franco 
regime will follow. Secondly, it should be ascertained that 
jid to Spain will not reduce the military supplies available to 
carry out the agreed rearmament plans of Nato members. If 
it does, those governments have a right to express their 
concern to Washington. What is questionable is the right 
of the British Government, whose policy towards Spain 
goes little further than impotent moral indignation, to 
criticise the American action without offering any construc- 
tive alternative. Does Mr Morrison really believe that the 
Spanish worker will not welcome American infiltration of 
the Franco system, or that dictatorship in Spain is in some 
way more immoral than dictatorship in China or Jugoslavia ? 


* * * 


Peace Treaty for Japan 


The draft of the Japanese peace treaty published last 
week is, as is pointed out in an article from our Washington 
correspondent on page 156, regarded in America as the final 
version, not now liable to revision except on minor points 
of detail. In substance, it represents a triumph for Ameri- 
can policy, and in particular for the views of Mr Dulles 
himself, who has travelled widely and worked indefatigably 
to get a generally agreed draft. Serious misgivings have 
been felt in this and other countries about the lack of 
restrictions on either the trade expansion or the rearmament 
of Japan, but a strong case can be made for the view of 
Mr Dulles (with his special past experience of the applica- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles) that there is no sense in 
treaties which impose humiliating deprivations of sovereignty 
on a defeated nation without providing the means or the 
conditions for their permanent enforcement. In any case, 
the fact that the United States alone is in a position in the 
Pacific to afford security either for or against Japan and to 
sustain Japan’s economy with essential dollar aid has meant 
that the Americans must have the last word on the treaty 
as far as other western nations are concerned. 


Alarm about Japanese rearmament is not well founded, 
for it is not intended that Japan should again become a 
major naval power—which it could not afford to become in 
its weakened economic condition without American backing 
—and Japan, unlike Germany, cannot be an aggressor with- 
out crossing the sea. British fears about renewed Japanese 
commercial competition, on the other hand, are far from 
groundless; for American policy might require Japan 
virtually to cut off trade with Communist China on the 
grounds that the capital goods which China most wants to 
buy from Japan are essentially strategic and that dependence 
of Japanese industry on Chinese supplies would give Peking 
an economic stranglehold on Japan. Whatever the pros 
and cons of Japanese trade with China, the restriction of it 
must divert Japan into other areas in an intensive drive for 
markets and raw materials, and the effects of this are bound 
to be felt by Britain. 


_ The way to safeguard British interests against this threat 
is not, however, to try to subject Japan to formal treaty 
restrictions on its foreign trade, but to bring about sufficient 
Anglo-American tion on policy towards Japan 


to ensure that American aid is used to steer Japanese 
commercial activity into channels not too harmful to the 
British economy. ‘Since the American Government, as part 
of its general policy of building up the defences of the free 
world, wishes to maintain the economic viability of both 
Britain and Japan, it is in its interest to achieve as far as 
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possible a harmonious adjustment of these two aims. A 


great deal of thought and skill, and some faith, will be 
needed. 


* * * 


Australia and a Pacific Pact 


The publication during the past few days of the text of 
the Japanese peace treaty has been accompanied by news 
that the United States’ defence pact with Australia and New 
Zealand is nearing completion. The intention is that it 
should be signed at the same time as the Japanese peace 
treaty. Indeed, this was virtually one of the conditions on 
which the Australians and New Zealanders agreed to the 
present terms of the Japanese treaty at all. This pact is likely 
to be one of three separate defence agreements made by the 
United States. The other two are a somewhat similar 
bilateral accord with the Philippines, and a defence agree- 


ment with Japan—outside the treaty—for which the Japanese 
themselves asked. 


In Australia the terms of the Japanese treaty have evoked 
plenty of last minute doubts, in spite of the American security 
guarantee which the country is now going to obtain for the 
first time. There is, however, no realistic alternative to the 
present arrangements, as the Australian cabinet knows, What 
is perhaps more likely than the liberal Japanese treaty to 
worry Australians in the long run is their own commitment 
to the United States. For their pact is to be a mutual 
security arrangement. By involving Australia in commit- 
ments to help American forces if they are attacked anywhere 
in the Pacific area, it may have a long-term effect on Aus- 
tralian foreign policy which cannot at present be fully fore- 
seen. If, however, this means that Australia is pushed into 
taking a more positive role in the nearby territories of South 
East Asia, this will do no more than fit the facts of its growing 
stature and responsibilities. 


There has been some confusion about the British attitude 
to the US-Australian-New Zealand pact. The British rightly 
welcome it, as Mr Morrison tried to say when he mishandled 
his statement at the time that the agreement was announced. 
So long as it was a local and regional arrangement there 
would be no special point in the British joining it themselves, 
considering the very close ties which now bind them to all the 
parties in the pact. But what many people in London would 
doubtless like to see is a Pacific Pact proper, embracing all 
the countries in the area and of which Britain should be a 
signatory. This would, however, defeat its own ends so long 
as anyone—say, Hongkong—was conspicuously left out. It 
is clear that it is not practical politics to try to bring about 
such an arrangement. 


* * * 


Nam II has the Nerve 


The truce talks at Kaesong have made some progress, but 
they appear to have come up against a serious obstacle in 
the Communist demand for a withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea as part of a cease-fire agreement. Moscow radio 
has declared that “a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question is impossible without the withdrawal of foreign 
troops,” but that the Americans are Opposing it ; and General 
Nam Il, the North Korean delegate, has stated that forei 
troops must be withdrawn as “a guarantee against 
resumption of hostilities in Korea.” It is clear that the Com- 
munists, even though they are now by the verdict of battle 
the defeated party in Korea, are back at their old game of 
trying to gain their political objectives as conditions of agree- 
ing to desist from hostilities. 

The issue is one on which General Ridgway cannot give 
way without abandoning the position of strength which his 
troops have obtained by hard fighting. The object of cease- 
fire talks is to arrange an armistice while negotiations for a 
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clitical settlement proceed. The forces of the United 
Netions have been sent to Korea to defend South Korea 
against North Korean aggression and to withdraw them 
before any political settlement is reached would be simply to 
give away without military compulsion a cause in which 
many thousands of American, British and other soldiers have 
sacrificed their lives. 


* * * 


Labour Loyalties 


The Labour party meets in conference at Scarborough 
in October, but the struggle for domination of the conference 
has already begun in the relative privacy of the party’s 
national executive. Mr Morrison has realised that it is not 
enough to spurn Mr Bevan’s arguments ; in order to keep the 
party from the “One Way Only”, the moderates have to 
sign-post some alternative route. To this end, they have 
hurried forward a policy statement that Transport House has 
had in draft for some time. It amounts to little more than 
last year’s “ Labour and the New Society,” plus a passage 
or two reaffirming support for the present rearmament pro- 
gramme. Last Monday it came before the policy sub-com- 
mittee, on which Mr Bevan sits with Mr Morrison and a 
few other members of the executive. Mr Bevan apparently 
took a stand against the passage on rearmament and will 
continue this fight when the draft comes before the full 
executive this week. There he can count on three supporters, 
but he is unlikely to win any fresh adherents. 


This meeting will be as decisive in shaping party policy 
as any public clash at Scarborough. Mr Bevan finds himself 
suddenly faced on the national executive committee with a 
situation remarkably similar to that which forced him to 
resign from the Cabinet three months ago. He is confronted 
with a statement of general policy which has the support of 
the bulk of his colleagues but against which he has com- 
mitted himself publicly and in the strongest terms. His 
prestige is at stake again. To resign again would, however, 
be a rash tactic. Mr Bevan has already swallowed one rebuff, 
when the executive in May endorsed the Government’s 
budget policy, and the doctrine of collective responsi- 
bility cannot apply to the executive—whose members are 
elected by the party conference—in the same way as to the 
Cabinet. There are opposite opinions about whether Mr 
Bevan would be free at Scarborough to leave the platform 
and attack an item of executive policy. In 1948 Professor 
Laski was prevailed on only at the last minute not to step 
down from the platform to attack Mr Bevin’s foreign policy. 
Mr Bevan’s p@ition seems stronger as the rebel within the 
executive than as a rebel on the floor. 


* 


There is evidence that Mr Bevan commands much support 
in the constituency Labour parties, and some ministers are 
greatly worried about the conference. But Mr Attlee and Mr 
Morrison appear to be remarkably confident that they can 
smother the revolt—at any rate for this year—without great 
difficulty. This confidence is presumably based chiefly on 
the belief that the main bulk of the trade unions will line up 
on their side. It is also important that Mr Bevan’s supporters 
seem to be strongest in the constituencies that Labour does 
not hold in Parliament ; there opinion generally tends to be 
more extreme—and also less influential. 


For these reasons Mr Bevan is unlikely to be able to shake 
the present control of the party at Scarborough, and he there- 
fore may not try. But this is only half the issue. Without an 
open conflict, there may still be enough appearance of dissen- 
sion to make it psychologically difficult for Mr Attlee to stick 
te power without an autumn election. On the other hand, 
Labour’s defeat at an election would not help Mr Bevan as 
certainly or easily as his supporters seem to assume. The 
safer Labour constituencies, whose members can hope to 
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return even if the tide pce strongly against the Governmen, 
are for the most part held by older men well to the centy 
and right of the party ; the ultimate decision as to who shal 
lead them in Parliament rests in their hands, Not those of the 
annual conference. It is true that in opposition Mr Bevan’, 
powers of invective and denunciation might enable him to 
go some way towards assuming the role even though he was 
not elected to it. But on present evidence his chances of 
leading the party are still much slighter—in opposition a 
well as in power—than either his friends or some of }js 
enemies believe. 


* * * 


Money and Trade 


In a Parliamentary debate next Thursday the Chancello; 
of the Exchequer is to speak on the changes in the 
economic situation and what the Government proposes to 
do about them. The greatly increased trade deficit that has 
developed in recent months will not be temporary. At the 
same time, though there ate reports of a new buyers’ resist. 
ance here and there, the evidence is on the whole increasing 
that the Chancellor’s estimate last April of the internal 
inflationary gap was too low. Employment is even more 
“ full” than at any other time since the war, and too much 
money is chasing too few goods in spite of the relief to the 
home market afforded by an unexpectedly large deficit in the 
balance of payments. Wages, naturally enough, appear to be 
rising faster than the Government hoped. 


In this situation, it is a pity that the House of Lords did 
not take the opportunity provided for it by Tuesday’s debate 
on the second reading of the Finance Bill. It is, admittedly, 
difficult to assess the seriousness of the crisis that may be 
approaching. Mr Gaitskell, with some knowledge of the way 
invisible payments have been going, should be able to give a 
clearer indication, But it is a poor principle that discussion 
must wait on a Government statement, and some things are 
clear enough for a useful purpose to have been served by a 
debate less partisan than can be expected in the House of 
Commons. In fact, the Lords said almost perfunctorily things 
that might equally well have been said in April. 


After Mr Gaitskell’s statement the Commons debate will 
no doubt be more relevant, but whether it will be more con- 
structive is another matter. Everyone recognises that the 
state of the parties makes it impossible to think of an autumn 
budge. The danger is that the Government will take this 
either as a reason for doing nothing—except, perhaps, 1 
make a fresh attack on profits—or as an encouragement 10 
rely on physical controls (with exhortation), which may po0s- 
sibly slow down the progress of the disease but certainly can 
not help to cure it. In fact the planners are not without 
weapons if the politicians will let them be used. Neither 2 
stiffer monetary policy nor a reduction in many branches of 
Government spending has to wait on a new budget. It is 
hard to believe that a diversion of effort from production for 
the home market to production for export, which is the first 
immediate need, can take place without such measures. 


* > * 


The Biennial Crisis 


The ominous trade figures for the first half of 1951, and 
particularly last month’s “record” gap between imports 
and exports, bear an unpleasantly close family resemblance 
to those heralding the: crises of 1947 and 1949. For the 
British economy, there appears to be ill luck in odd numbers. 
The crisis now threatening differs in several obvious respects 
from its predecessors. That of 1947 was unmistakably 4 
crisis of postwar dislocation, staved off by the Washington 
loan and then precipitated by premature convertibility. That 
of 1949 was a crisis of inadequate exports, of an over-valued 
currency in a falling world market. That of 1951, 00 ‘¢ 
contrary, 1s associated with booming export trade and a world 
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sellers’ market. In every case it has been easy to identify 
an external cause for which British policy could not be 
blamed. In 1947 American prices, setting the pace for the 
rest of the world, were too high; Mr David Low drew an 
excellent cartoon showing President Truman riding in full 
armour to the aid of a distressed Europa but much hampered 
by the fact that his steed was rising in the air like a balloon. 
In 1949 American prices were too low; and Mr Low’s 
pictorial comment showed a diving switchback car, loaded 
with apprehensive American tycoons, over the caption 
“ Here we go again.” 

In 1951 American prices are once again too high ; it is 
true that this time the sterling area, and consequently 
London’s gold and dollar reserves, have benefited, but the 
effect on the United Kingdom’s own balance of payments is 
as bad as ever. One must wonder whether there exists any 
happy mean between boom and recession, between an under- 
valued and an overvalued pound sterling, any relation 
between internal and external prices, indeed any conceivable 
world economic climate, in which Britain would be reliably 
solvent, or whether crises of adverse terms of trade and 
crises of inadequate foreign demand are to succeed each other 
like day and night. 

The principal moral remains very simple. No adjustment 
of the sterling exchange rate, upwards or downwards, will 
make up for a fundamental failure to produce the right things 
in the right quantities. Britain’s improvement in total pro- 
ductivity is highly creditable, but it does not mean much 
when too little of the product is what is most needed. The 
real remedy for the biennial crisis is a grim business of pro- 
ducing what the customer wants—notably that uncongenial 
commodity, coal—and of living on what he pays rather than 
at the standard prompted by internal inflation. 


* * * 


Mr Harriman Tests the Ground 


Mr Averell Harriman has had, in his first four days of 
discussion with Persian politicians, experiences familiar to all 
who know Teheran. He has met with charm, and with 
expressions of understanding of the individual points he 
has put, but also with complete unreadiness to see objec- 
tively or as a whole the consequences of the plan for 
executing the nationalisation of oil. He has found no readi- 


ness to settle the dispute with Britain except on Persia’s 
“unshakable” terms. 


The best that can be said of such a situation is that it is 
better than one in which Dr Mossadegh might go through 
the motions of making concessions. At one moment, it 
seemed possible that he might do so in order to secure the 
aid with Persia’s Seven Year Plan which is now essential to 
financial stability and which is still on offer from the United 
States. No such agreement would be of any value unless 
it were accompanied by some proof of capacity to make a few 
fundamental changes in Persia’s domestic structure—not- 
ably, to tax big incomes in order to help pay for social 
reforms, and to prune an administration which is overloaded 
to a point of high inefficiency. 

It would be tempting to believe that a Harriman failure 
might be better than a partial Harriman success, were it not 
for the fact that the hysterical state of mind now prevailing 
among the Middle Eastern nationalist leaders plays into 
Russian hands, even though the minds in question hate and 
fear Russia. Though some of Dr Mossadegh’s lieutenants 
now rf ay: to be taking Russian money, he himself, it 
should be remembered, introduced the law against foreign 
oil concessions that resulted in the defeat of the Russo- 
Persian oil agreement in 1947. Egyptian minds, too, are in 
the same hysterical state. How is it ible, for instance, to 
reconcile successive statements by am Pasha, Secretary 
General of the Arab League? At the end of a visit to Turkey 
this month he told reporters that he had formed with his 
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Turkish hosts a “ spiritual pact” that would be the pre- 
liminary to “ written pacts.” Upon return to the headier 
atmosphere of Cairo, he has this week proclaimed that the 


only alternative to a victory for Arab nationalism is that 
of international Communism. 


The Turks, confronted with such inconsequence on their 
eastern flank, very naturally want to join the more solid and 
sober ranks of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Their 
desire to do so and their staunchness as allies have now, 


happily, been welcomed by Mr Morrison in the House of 
Commons. 


¥ * a7 


Italian Government Resigns 


_ It had been hoped that Signor De Gasperi, the Italian 
Prime Minister, could put off a cabinet reshuffle until the 
autumn ; but there was little question that it would be neces- . 
sary fairly soon, since the government coalition had been 
on a temporary basis for several months. Criticism within 
the Christian Democrat party of the man who has inherited 
the mantle of President Einaudi at the Treasury, Signor 
Pella, has now brought down the government. When Signor 
Pella resigned on Sunday, the Prime Minister decided, after 
waiting a day, to clear the decks by bringing to an end his 
sixth government since 1945. 


At present it seems probable—though it is by no means 
certain—that the President will call on Signor De Gasperi 
to form another government. This remarkable man still 
dominates the Christian Democrats, and their moderate loss 
of popularity in the recent regional elections has 
done nothing to reduce their position as the biggest group 
in the central legislature. But there can be little doubt 
that, if Signor De Gasperi succeeds in forming a new 
government, he should include some fresh faces in his 
cabinet. It must be hoped, first, that a new Christian Demo- 
crat coalition could now again include Republicans, right- 
wing Socialists—newly united as the Partito Socialista—and 
perhaps the Liberals who withdrew in January, 1950. 
Secondly, a new prime minister would be well advised to 
give more representation to the Christian Democrat left wing. 


Signor Pella resigned because he was criticised from both 
left and right for pursuing a hard money policy. Yet, after 
several years of violent inflation, his strict defence of the lira 
was justified both in its timing and conduct. Criticism from 
the right has naturally come from disgruntled business 
interests which seek easier terms; but it has been greatly 
exceeded by that of ardent younger men on the party’s left. 
They are led by Professor Dossetti—a somewhat sacerdotal 
Aneurin Bevan—and Signor Fanfani, who believe that the 
Christian Democrats, if they relapse into the conservatism 
induced by internal division and inertia, will lose a 
great deal of ground at the general elections two years hence. 
Although significant inflationary pressures are bound to be 
present at a time of rising import costs, anyone now assuming 
power ought undoubtedly to slacken off a notch or two 
in the present tight financial policy. Neither Italy nor its 
allies in Western Europe can afford measures which, by 
restricting employment, may add needlessly to the excessive 
and conspicuous contrasts between its rich and poor. 


* * * 


German Protestants Demonstrate for Unity 


The seventy special trains provided by the Soviet 
German administration for visitors to the German Evangelical 
rally in Berlin last week were a measure of Russian hopes of 
the German Protestants. General Chuikov, the head of the 
Soviet Control Commission, also gave a friendly reception 
to the president of the rally, Dr von Thadden-Trieglaff, 
but Soviet smiles in a period of appeasement such as the 
present are not so useful or unusual as special trains. 
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General Chuikov must, however, have subsequently 
wondered whether pastors are worth so many expresses. 
The huge attendance at the rally certainly demonstrated the 
attachment to unity which is so particularly evident among 
Germans in the Soviet Zone and Protestant refugees in the 
West. But the organisers prevented the Communists from 
using the occasion to support the Russian-sponsored cam- 
paign for their brand of unity and peace. Such political 
wmplications as there were in the discussions proved, indeed, 
te be directed against Communism. Two of the study groups 
were organised under the headings “To whom do our 
children belong ?” and “ Does power corrupt ? ” Speakers 
from the Soviet Zone took this rare opportunity of criticising 
the regime in the Soviet Zone, and an apologist was con- 
stantly interrupted by the audience. Moreover, the heads 
of Government in the Federal Republic and Western Berlin 
declined to take part in the religious service which President 
Pieck ostentatiously attended, on the very reasonable 
grounds that their presence might be misconstrued for 

‘litical ends. Leading Western German Protestants hold- 
ing Official positions did, however, join in the rally, and 
ihe chief organiser himself came from the West. 


Though the results doubtless fell far short of Com- 
munist hopes, they should not lead the west to feel com- 
placent about the part which the Evangelical Church will 

lay in deciding the fateful question—how and when will 

erman unity be re-established ? From the purely political 
standpoint, it is evident that a strongly nationalistic 
church, with a tradition of obedience to the head of the 
state, and its greatest strength in the Soviet Zone (and 
among refugees from beyond the Oder-Neisse) is likely to 
prove more amenable to Russian offers than the Catholic 
Church and the anti-Prussian Rhinelander, Dr Adenauer. 
It is of great potential value to the common Christian cause 
of the west that the Federal Chancellor takes Rome and 
Paris into his immediate purview as well as Berlin, and sees 
that Western Germany must be firmly linked with Western 
Europe before the day of reunification arrives. With this in 
mind, the British and American Governments should show 
themselves at least as helpful to Dr Adenauer as General 
Chuikov has been to Dr von Thadden-Trieglaff. 


x * * 


Storm over Broadcasting 


The Government was certainly not looking for trouble 
when it drafted its White Paper on broadcasting policy. On 
the contrary, the argument that leaving things pretty much 
as they are was the easiest course probably weighed as heavily 
with Ministers as any deeply considered principles. They 
must therefore be surprised at the storm that has blown up— 
particularly the unfortunate Mr Gordon-Walker, who was 
already burdened with the Bamangwato case and on Thurs- 
day, as the Minister appointed by the Prime Minister to look 
after broadcasting and information matters generally, found 
himself with another hostile debate on his hands. 


Two provisions in the White Paper have given widespread 
offence. One is that national councils are to be appointed 
for Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with complete 
powers over the composition of the Home programmes in 
those regions, and that they are to consist largely of members 
of county councils. It is this latter provision that has raised 











British Insurance 
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ublished next week. Special articles will appear in 
The Economist while the Records and Statistics 
Supplement will contain comprehensive tables on all 
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the storm. The Governors of the BBC have taken the 
unusual course of making an open protest against it, and the 
cry of “no political interference with broadcasting ” has been 
widely echoed. This is, indeed, a valid ground of protes, 
but concentration on the absurdity of local councillors 
deciding programmes may divert attention from the more 
general defects of the proposal to appoint national councils 
with something more than advisory powers. Any such 
bodies, however constituted, will inevitably take it as their 
mandate to foster nationalism in the programmes for which 
they are responsible. But, politicians and literati apart, 
there is really very little evidence that the great body of 
listeners want “national” programmes. Indeed, if 
nationalism meant a decline in the general quality and popular 
appeal of the programmes, as it very probably would, it 
would be highly unwelcome. The object lesson is Eire, where 
the programmes are wholly national—and everyone who can 
listens to the alien BBC. The case against the BBC’s present 
monopoly of broadcasting has often been argued in The 
Economist ; but nationalist atomisation is not the answer. 
It is not yet clear whether the Government will run before 
the storm or show once again who is master. In Thursday's 
debate Mr Gordon-Walker defended the proposal but also 
confessed that the Government would be very happy to listen 
to alternative suggestions. 


The other proposal in the White Paper to which objection 
has been taken is the ruling that the BBC is to receive only 
85 per cent of the net revenue from wireless licences. It is 
true, as the White Paper argued, that there is no reason to 
suppose that the needs of the BBC are exactly met, neither 
more nor less, by the sum of money that a licence fee of {1, 
plus a further £1 for television, happens to bring in. It is 
also true that the BBC might properly borrow for capital 
purposes. But if the present revenue is too large, the remedy 
is to reduce the licence fee. To turn the wireless licence into 
a petty head tax, bringing in a sum of money that is wholly 
insignificant in relation to the national budget, is merely 
another example of the small-mindedness with which the 
Treasury from time to time ruins its own reputation. 


* * * 


Mr Horner’s Big Stick 


The syndicalist flavour often detectable in the pro- 
nouncements of Mr Arthur Horner came out more strongly 
than usual in his speech to the Northumberland miners’ rally 
at Morpeth last Saturday. A Conservative government 
putting into effect its declared policy for the coal industry 
would be met, he said, by a national coal strike. Taken 
alone, this prediction might be regarded as no more than 2 
legitimate warning—it is the policy, not the hypothetical 
future government, against which strike action is threatened. 
But Mr Horner followed this warning with another, cor- 
siderably more far-reaching. He explained that it was only 
the miners’ loyalty to Labour, their solidarity with fellow 
Socialists, that had induced them: hitherto to refrain from 
using their bargaining power to the full ; no such forbear- 
ance, his audience and readers were to understand, would be 
expected after a change of government. Notice is in fact 
served on the electorate in general that if it dares exercise its 
democratic free choice in favour of a party that Mr Horner 
really dislikes, the National Union of Mineworkers will make 


it pay for its freedom either in hard cash or in cold hearths 
and furnaces, 


Beside this piece of thinly veiled blackmail, Mr Horner's 
complaint that the trade unions are not allowed to apply 
their funds for political purposes at the unlimited discretio 
of the majority appears almost inoffensive. It is not likely 
to be met. On the contrary, an unmistakably political coal 
strike such as Mr Horner envisages would be, given the 
existence of a Conservative government, the likeliest me” 
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of bringing about a recasting of trade union law compared 
with which the Act of 1927 would appear innocuous. That 
would be a pity ; and the incidental damage to the economy 
and strength of the country, in which the miners themselves 
_if not their Communist secretary—may be expected to feel 
a certain interest, would be a bigger pity still. 


* * * 


More Trouble in Bechuanaland 


The Tshekedi case is dragging the Government into 
increasingly deep water. The debates in Parliament two 
weeks ago drew forth the concession that a further kgotla 
should be held, with Tshekedi present and an MP from each 
party as an observer. It was supposed that the question of 
his return to the Bamangwato reserve could then be openly 
decided by the tribe. Labour members accepted this arrange- 
ment with hesitation ; Liberals and Conservatives objected 
to an issue of this kind being put to what they regarded as 
a mob decision, and the MPs invited to fly out to Bechuana- 
land rejected the invitation. Three individuals from outside 
Parliament have therefore gone instead. 


In the meantime, there has been trouble in Bechuanaland. 
As soon as the news was received that Tshekedi would attend 
a special kgotla several of his friends were assaulted and 
seized ; police reinforcements were sent to Serowe amid 
rioting and considerable excitement. The Bamangwato 
tribesmen have now rejected Mr Gordon-Walker’s proposal, 
saying that they have repeatedly decided that Tshekedi could 
not return and that, in any case, they would not hold a kgotla 
unless their chief Seretse was present. Tshekedi himself 
immediately expressed willingness to submit the decision to 
2 keotla if he were allowed a month in the country to explain 
his position first. Now he is claiming that the whole thing 
is an “ unbelievable farce.” The story is further confused 
by the position of Seretse. He has offered to go back to 
restore order, allowing Tshekedi to return as a private 
citizen. His offer has been refused by Mr Gordon-Walker. 


The Government now has to try to keep its head in face 
of a mass of local intrigue. Two points, however, stand out 
clearly. No one has yet explained why both Seretse and 
Tshekedi were banished in the first place ; the reasons which 
might apply to the one man clearly do not apply to the other. 
Secondly, Tshekedi has still had no opportunity to answer 
all the allegations against him to his countrymen on the spot. 
Through it all he continues to ask for a public inquiry. His 
willingness to submit to this is surely the strongest argument 
in his favour. What way out of this unhappy imbroglio is 
now Open, except to consent to the inquiry for which so 
many people have asked ? 


* *® * 


The Free Trade Unions 


A year and a half ago the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions was formed in London, after a split 
from the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. ICFTU has now just completed its second con- 
gress in Milan with an impressive attendance from 47 coun- 
(ties representing a total affiliated membership of over 50 
million workers. The presence for the first time of an 
observer from the Finnish trades unions, which have just 
broken from the WETU, was not the least interesting 
indication of the considerable success which has so far 
attended the work of the free confederation. Another, more 
significant, indication was the receipt by the Congress of a 
request from the WFTU for a joint meeting to discuss 
“ workers’ vital interests.’ | This was refused with the 
challenge; — 

As long as you remain the faithful agents of the Comin- 
form, carrying out ‘the foreign policy of the Kremlin, there 
can be no joint action. For there can be no unity of action 
where there is no unity of purpose. 
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The greatest achievement of the ICFTU has been its 
promotion of free trade unionism in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. To carry this struggle yet further an 
appeal for £250,000 was launched last February, to which 
the British unions are contributing about £120,000. But 
difficulties have now arisen with the Americans. The 
American Federation of Labour, which has its own regional 
offices in Asia and Europe, has so far not agreed to contcri- 
bute to the fund, and—perhaps in support—the second 
big American organisation, the CIO (which, too, has an 
office of its own in Europe), also remains uncommitted. The 
divergence between the Americans and the rest is that the 
former see the work of the ICFTU too exclusively in terms 
of the fight against Communism. There is some resentment 
in Asia against the separate offices of the AFL there, and a 
general suspicion of these “lone wolf ” tactics. 


The undercurrent of friction revealed itself in an impas- 
sioned debate about a resolution on totalitarianism devised 
by an American group of delegates. The original resolutioa 
had taken eleven paragraphs to denounce the evils of Soviet 
totalitarianism, but only two sentences to condemn the 
dictatorships of the right—Spain, Argentina, Portugal, 
Venezuela and some others. This was quite unacceptable 
to representatives from Asia and Latin America, and also 
from some European countries. A revised resolution con- 
demning equally all “agents of totalitarianism under what- 
ever guise they may appear ” was eventually adopted. There 
is obviously some distance to travel before American workers 
are likely to see eye to eye with their fellow trade unionists 
in Europe and Asia. There is a risk of the cold war 
becoming an obsession which will distract attention from 
constructive work among people who are not ready to take 
sides against the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


Czech Food Troubles 


Last week three Czechoslovak citizens were sentenced 
to death for forging ration cards ; five others were sent to 
prison for terms ranging from eighteen years to life. (For 
espionage and treason, the so-called accomplices of Mr Oatis, 
the AP correspondent, got 16 to 20 years.) These fantastic 

unishments imposed on offenders against the rationing 
aws are a measure of the government’s anxiety over the 
country’s food supplies. So also was the meeting of the 
central committee of the Czechoslovak Communist party 
summoned at the end of June especially to discuss the food 
shortage. As a result of this meeting the government aban- 
doned its policy of bringing down food prices, for which it 
has taken much credit, and raised the prices of the scarcest 
foods, especially meat and fats, on the free market. 


The scapegoats that have been found for the present food 
difficulties range from organised gangs of forgers and lax and 
irresponsible local ials to “ bourgeois ladies of leisure,” 
who have plenty of time to stand in queues. To some extent 
no doubt all these are to blame ; human frailty and bureau- 
cratic inefficiency can pay havoc with the best contrived 
rationing system. But Krajcir, the Minister of Internal 
Trade, probably touched on the basic trouble when he 
bluntly told a Cabinet meeting that the bulk buying plans for 
meat, eggs and fats had failed. 


Some of the blame for this failure can be placed on admini- 
strative inefficiency, but Mr Krajcir admitted that 
the main responsibility lay with the village kulaks, who had 
failed to deliver their quotas of meat and dairy products. 
In other words, they are reacting in the traditional way to 
the renewed drive for collectivisation, and as there is more 
livestock in private hands than on the collective farms, they 
are in a good position to make their disapproval felt. Oppo- 
sition to collectivisation was one of the chief reasons for the 
recent downfall of Otto Sling, Mme. Svermova and theic 
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associates. Those who have survived these latest purges, 
which are described in an article on page 166, are now pre- 
sumably more than ever committed to carrying out Moscow’s 
demand for further collectivisation. 


Drugs and Chemists 


Last week's debate on payments to chemists coincided 
with the publication of revised estimates for the cost of the 
health service in 19§1-§2. The purpose of the debate was 
to call attention to the long delay before the Ministry of 
Health finally settles its accounts with chemists working in 
the health service.. The procedure of payment is, briefly, as 
follows. At the end of each month the chemists divide the 
prescriptions they have dispensed into two bundles, those 
worth over §s. and those under §s. They are then sent off 
to Government pricing offices, where the dearer prescriptions 
are priced completely and the average of the cheaper pre- 
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scriptions is calculated from a 20 per cent sample. The 
arrears of payments have arisen because the Ministry of 
Health was not fully prepared for the enormous increase 
in prescribing that followed the introduction of the health 
service. Asa result the pricing offices were swamped ; they 
are now about a year behind in their work, although, thanks 
to an increase in the number of pricing clerks, arrears are no 
longer accumulating. 


To meet the hardship that would otherwise have arisen, 
the Ministry instituted a system of payments on account. 
Chemists are paid each month 90 per cent of an amount 
calculated on the latest pricings actually done for each shop ; 
since prices have risen meanwhile, supplementary payments 
on account have to be made. The result, it was stated in the 
debate, 1s that each chemist is giving the Ministry, on the 
average, about six weeks’ credit, amounting to about £300. 


Probably more would be heard about this were it not 
that most chemists have benefited from the big rise in the 
cost of the pharmaceutical service. Before the health service 
was introduced, private and health insurance prescriptions 
together amounted to 90 million a year. Now more than 
200 million prescriptions a year are dispensed. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the effect this has had on the cost 
of the health service. Of the medical services provided out- 
side the hospitals, the cost of the pharmaceutical service is 
now 30 per cent of the total, compared with 21 per cent in 
1948-49. Thanks to reductions in practitioners’ fees, the 
new charges and a falling off in demand, the cost of the 
dental and ophthalmic services is declining. But the cost of 
the pharmaceutical service goes steadily upward. And so long 
as the pricing system is inefficient, there can be no effective 
check on excessive prescribing. 
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The Disappearing Balance 


The memorandum to the revised estimates for the 
health service states that when the original estimates wer, 
presented, it was known that charges would be made {o; 
certain services, but not exactly which services. The effec; 
of the economies to be achieved by the charges was there. 
fore spread over the three services—dental, ophthalmic ang 
pharmaceutical—where they were likely to be imposed, 
Since they are to apply only to false teeth and spectacles. 
the revised estimates make the necessary adjustments, show. 
ing a higher estimate for the pharmaceutical service anq 
lower estimates for the dental and ophthalmic services than 
appeared in the original estimates for 1951-52. 


But the revised estimates do more than this. They al 
provide £200,000 for the cost of treating some tuberculous 
patients abroad, a provision arising from the new Nationa 
Health Service Act. They also provide £800,000 to give 
effect to an arbitration award in favour of Scottish chemists, 
The result of all these and other adjustments is to increase 
the total estimate for the health service from {398,083,000 
to £399,183,000. The balance available before the limit 
of £400 million is reached has thus fallen from {2,000,000 
to less than £1,000,000. Moreover, in last week’s debate 
on chemists’ payments, Mr Marquand, the Minister of 
Health, said that the estimates do not allow for any teper- 
cussions that the arbitration award to Scottish chemists may 
have on the pharmaceutical service in England and Wales. 


Mr Marquand is thus getting perilously near his limit. 
How would he now propose to find the £2,000,000 which, 
a month ago, he said was the maximum amount of new 
money that could be made available to general practitioners 
—let alone the much higher sum that they themselves are 
claiming ? 

* * « 


The Factory School 


Opposition to the theory of comprehensive schools 
seems to be hardening within the London County Council, 
and it will be interesting to see what happens to the present 
development plan if at the elections next year the Labour 
Party loses its very small majority on the council. Four 
proposals for comprehensive schools came before the LCC 
this week. All met with opposition ; two were passed by 2 
majority of only nine, and the other two were withdrawn 
for further consideration. 


Even if it is fully agreed that a few large comprehensive 
schools should be built as an experiment, only One of these 
four proposals would appear to be at all acceptable. This 1s 
for a new mixed school of 2,210 boys and girls at Putney. 
where the LCC is developing a housing estate and the new 
population, which will not have loyalties to older local schools, 
may be able to give the experiment a fair run. There are 
grave objections to the other proposals. The LCC decided to 
carry on with the scheme for a comprehensive school, again 
of 2,210 pupils, at Upper Tulse Hill. . It is to be built on 
the playing fields of an existing school which will in duc 
course be absorbed into the new one. Not only will the 
playing fields have disappeared, but the size of the new school 
will necessitate a building of nine storeys. “The amenities o 
an existing school are spoiled and a factory takes its place. 
Admittedly, sites for school building are scarce, but ! 
gad increases its difficulties by insisting on large 
schools. 


The fate of the two other schemes remains undecided. In 
both cases, the existing schools have playing fields, and 1t 
by building on these that the LCC threatens to increase each 
school from §00 to 1,350 pupils ; they would thus become 
comprehensive schools at a cost of £440 per extra place, 4 
by suppressing amenities which had given their pupils s0™ 
thing better than the average. It is hard to see how the mos 
wholehearted advocate of comprehensive schools can detect 
Progress in their establishment by these methods. 
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Recentiy two complete train loads 
. of aluminium buildings left the S.M.D.* 
e works at Slough. One hundred 
and eighty-six transportable buildings, 
comprising a complete small 

“ prefab town ”— bungalows, offices, 
workshops, canteens and stores — 
were despatched to Argentina to house 
A an oil survey community. Once again 
7 the most modern group in the 
aluminium industry demonstrates 
its enterprise and leadership. 


*Structural & Mechanical Development Engineers Lid., 
the construction company of the Almin Group, 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 
Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 


— 9 SS SS io 





® Ferranti Led. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Letters to the Editor 


New Rifles for Old 


Sir—I do not wish to quarrel with 
the insistenge of the Note in your issue 
of July 14th that supply considerations, 
and therefore the advantages of stan- 
dardisation, should weigh very heavily 
in any final decision on the new rifle— 
though I think that in some of your com- 
ments you carry the argument further 
than it can be sustained. But your 
readers will not have gathered from 
your Note how very. strong. the 
“ smlitary ” advantages of the new rifle 
are. May I make a quite unofficial 
attempt to describe some of them ? 


I think it is common ground that the 
British Army should be equipped with 
The Russians have 
one, and in any future war the prob- 
ability is that the British infantryman 
will be facing superior numbers. Fire 
power is all-important, and the new rifle 
will fire four or five times as many aimed 
rounds per minute as the present rifle. 
The real question is whether the British 
Army should not be equipped with the 
same automatic rifle as the American 
Army, or at least with one that can use 
the same ammunition, 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the new British rifle is a great deal 
better in accuracy, speed ang ease of 
aimed fire than the American Garand. 
But its particular advantage to the 
British Army lies in the substantially 
lighter manload of rifle and ammunition. 
American tactical doctrine has relied 
very heavily on jeeps, lorries and other 
transport for the infantry; the British 
infantryman is expected to be mobile on 
his feet. .It is a technical fact that a 
small reduction in calibre of bullet ajiows 
a substantial reduction in the weight of 
weapon. Furthermore, with automatic 
weapons and their high rate of fire, the 
weight of ammunition becomes of very 


Books and Publications 


ministerial level. 


great importance. A division will be able 
to carry about a million and a quarter 
more rounds of the new .280 inch 
ammunition than they could of .300 inch 
ammunition for Garands without any 
additional lorries. 

Could this rifle be designed to take 
.300 inch ammunition ? Apart from the 
dominating question of weight, there are 
two points to be made here. First, if 
the new rifle is of .280 inch calibre, the 
Bren gun can be very easily adapted to 
take the same ammunition. If the rifle 
is to be of .300 inch calibre, because of 
the length of .300 round, all the Brens 
will have to be almost wholly redesigned 
—in effect, scrapped. Secondly, there is 
a very fair chance of the Americans 
coming round to .280 inch calibre in time. 
Some, at least, of their experts prefer it 
to their present .300 inch and think the 
new British rifle superior to the Garand. 
The higher command in the United 
States, however, is naturally unwilling, 
for production and other reasons, to con- 
template any change of calibre now. The 
British rifle will not be ready for general 
issue for several years. Meanwhile 
proper care will, we assume, be taken to 
ensure a full supply of existing weapons 
and bullets of which there must be large 
stocks. 

The new .280 inch ammunition is of 
such a character that American weapons 
could be easily converted to use it. This 
will be important when the Americans 
are ready to take a more favourable view 
of it than they do today. 

I agree with you that production con- 
siderations must not be forgotten and 
that the decision in the last analysis must 
be a layman’s. I agree further that it 
should long ago have been discussed at 
But I also think that 
the laymaa’s decision, when he has all 


the facts, will be in favour of the change 
to the new rifle-—Yours faithfully, 


ZIVILIAN 


Passage for Asia 


Asia and the West. 


In this ambitious but successful book 
Mr Zinkin sets out to analyse the 
differences between Asian and western 
countries and to suggest the road along 
which the Asian revolution should now 
be helped to travel. His approach is 
that of the economist as well as the 
politician and historian. He takes the 
map of Asia, unfolds it across his knee, 
and explains to his reader, with the 
patient aid of many figures and much 
regarch, just how these lands and 
peoples have come to be what they are 
end wherein they differ from those of 
the West. In some ways, therefore, this 
is a work of seference. It has all the 
facts and they will undoubtedly stand 
the test of time, But the book is also a 


By Maurice Zinkin. 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations). 


Chatto and Windus (under the auspices of the 


300 pages. 1s. 


topical, authoritative and readable 
attempt to discover the truth about the 
underdeveloped territories of Asia ; and 
as such it deserves to be widely read. 
For it is not only challenging in tone ; 
Mr Zinkin also expresses here the ideas 
that he has accumulated over several 
years of service in the East, first as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and 
now in commerce. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author has developed 
two main themes—on the one hand, the 
essentially peasant life of Asia compared 
with the balance between town and 
country already maintained in Europe 
for several hundred years ; and, on the 
other hand, how it is that overpopula- 
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Sir,—I agree with the emphasis the 
your Note of July 14th lays on the vajye 
of standardisation and the imporiang 
of production considerations in gmail 
arms. But one of your comments seem; 
to me to be unfair. After describing the 
way in which American insistence jy 
1917 on the calibre of .300 inch pr. 
vented the British-financed factories jp 
America from making their intended 
contribution in the first war, you go on 
to say that in 1940 “it was the British 
War Office that missed the opportunity 
for standardisation by insisting on 42 
inch.” But all the rifles and ammuni- 
tion available in Britain in 1940 were of 
303 inch calibre, including all the 
Enfields that had been turned out by 
the American factories in 1916-17 before 
their production was interrupted for the 
change of calibre, and which had never 
been used (except at Bisley). [t would 
surely have been very foolish to choose 
that moment to change calibre. Thi 
does not, of course, weaken the argument 
for standardising at an earlier or later 
date. —Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.1. 


LayTon 


Targetology 


Sir—A number of us here have for 
some time amused ourselves by collect- 
ing “ targets.” We should like to thank 
you for the valuable contributions on 
page 1421 of your issue of June 16th 
In one paragraph it is stated that, but 
for rearmament, the 1948 targets would 
be “attained” by 1952-53, that pic 
duction of some Seoleaiourel products is 
“above the target,” while that of others 
is “within striking distance” and that 
the output of textiles and sawn softwood 
has “exceeded” the 1952-53 target— 
Yours faithfully, N. W. Gooppen 

Control Commission for Germany 


[Bull’s eye.—Epitor.]} 


tion and the impact of the West have 
made the twentieth century a turning 
point in Asian history, by dislocating the 
old order bankruptcy and 
revolution. In = second part, Mr 
Zinkin drives home his point with the 
comparison that, after the revelation o 
American wealth and power in the wal, 
the years since 1945 “have .. . I 
ao in miniature . ha ipo do 
en happening over e last cen 

in Asia” To the East the shock of the 
discovery of its own weakness, howevt!, 
has been greater because the disparity 
in strength between East and West * 
even more profound than the different 
between Europe and America. 17's 
theme is developed by taking in turn the 
dominant facets of western nl pe 
of ulation pressure on the 

Sad tooabey of India, Burma, Ja 
Manchukuo, Malaya, the Philipp 
Siam and Japan. 





Pe el idl 
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In part three Mr Zinkin lays down 
some of the developments that are 
essential if Asia is to catch up with the 
West. This can be attempted, he says, 
either in the liberal way of India or 
the totalitarian way of China, But the 
system that is the first to show signs of 
raising the standard of living will have 
immense attractions to others And if 
it is to be the China of Mao Tse-tung, 
coming after the harsh but legendary 
success of Soviet Russia, then the 
chances of stopping Communism in Asia 
will be very slender indeed. The essen- 
tial developments include the application 
of far more capital to the countryside— 
if it cannot be supplied at home it must 
come from outside—and the acquisition 
of skill. Farming must be “a means of 
making money as well as a way of life” ; 
there must be “ commercialisation of the 
countryside.” In this and in the indus- 
trialisation of Asia, the state must 
inevitably play a major part, as it did 
in Japan. The role is not, however, 
an unaccustomed one, since Asia already 
has a long history of effective and helpful 
state action. Unfortunately the new 
start has recently had to be made at a 
moment of political disillusion in the 
aftermath of political independence and 
following a cruel loss of capital equip- 
ment in the war. Ceylon is the only 
country in Asia better off now than in 
1939. 

Mr Zinkin pays tribute to a large 
body of helpers in preparing his book, 
including his virtual co-author, Mr Guy 
Wint. Everyone in Asta, and who is 
concerned with Asia, certainly owes 
them a debt of gratitude, for within these 
pages are the essential facts, and, how- 
ever great the task of applying the right 
remedy, no one can now say that they 
did not know what the problem was. 


Josiah Wedgwood 
The Last of the Radicals. By C. V. 
Wedgwood, jonathan Cape, 252 pages. 
163, 


Josiah Wedgwood died in 1943, after 
a life that is the answer to a biographer’s 
prayer; and if his biography had been 
bungled in the writing it would have 
been a tragedy, But, by a rare chance, 
his niece, who knew him from her child- 
hood, is Miss C. V. Wedgwood, the 
distinguished historian and writer, and 
when she undertook his biography she 
was certain to do it well. She has in 
fact done it very well. She has drawn 
a brilliant picture of her uncle—a picture 
to make old men cry with shame at their 
wasted lives and to fire young men with 
a hatred of oppression and a passion for 
ireedom, justice and courage. “ The 
first thing in every political leader,” said 
Wedgwood, “is not brains but courage.” 

Brought up in an evangelical family 
which set a high value on education in 
the home, Wedgwood went to Clifton 
with a knowledge of history and letters 
that was probably as rare among school- 
boys then as it is today, and he 
delighted his dying father by winning 
the school gold medal for history, He 
never went to a university, but learnt 
cagineering in Armstrong’s shipyards. 
In his adult life he was naval architect, 
soldier in the Boer War, resident magis- 
‘rate, MP, historian of Parliament, 


Zionist and friend of Gandhi, one of the 
pioneers of armoured warfare in the 
1914 war, a gallant leader at Gallipoli 
and defender of conscientious objectors 
in England. Though a Fabian and a 
memiser of the Labour party, he was 
also an individualist and a relentless foe 
of regimentation, an ardent Protestant, 
a passionate believer in the taxation of 
land values, and a champion and helper 
of anyone anywhere whom he knew to 
be unpopular and believed to be 
oppressed. 

It was his feeling for the underdog 
that made him join the Labour party, 
and it was his innate liberalism that 
irked him when he got there and pre- 
vented him from ever getting high office 
in a Labour government. Wedgwood in 
the Labour party was rather like 
Newman in the Catholic Church. “He 
was,” says Miss Wedgwood, “ distrusted 
by many, more especially by the trade 
unionists, to whom his ideas seemed 
dangerously liberal.” As he hated the 
planned state and was doubtful even of 
the desirability of compulsory education, 
and as he never hid his opinions either 
from want of courage or from lack of 
words, the comrades must often have 
found him queer company. In 1940 he 
wrote a book “to teach freedom to 
English children,” and in it he said 
this— 

Dependence on the State ever grows. 

A new master replaces the old masters. 
The mountain top is obscured, and those 
who have no vision tend to become 
willing clogs in the new bureaucratic 
machine. This .machine, the scaffolding 
of life, becomes a God whom it is 
blasphemy to criticise and criminal to 
obstruct. 

If he thought that in 1940, what would 
he say in 1951 ? 


The Triangle 


Communism, Democracy and Catholic 
Power. By Paul Blanshard, The 
Beacon Press, Boston. 340 pages. $3.50. 
This book appropriately comes from 

America, where the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church remains a 
live political issue. In this country 
attacks on Catholicism, whether Protes- 
tant or rationalist, appear to belong to 
a past age. In the United States a large 
part of the population is derived by im- 
migration from Catholic countries. Mr 
Blanshard’s book is primarily a criticism 
of the activities of the Catholic Church 
in American public life, but he extends 
his survey to American foreign policy, 
arguing that the United States should 
keep clear of all entanglements with 
political Catholicism in Europe, and 
particularly with Franco Spain. 


The author develops the theme of a 
parallelism, in spite of their mortal 
enmity, between Catholicism and Com- 
munism as “two great systems of 
authoritarian control over men’s minds,” 
and he speaks of “ the three-way struggle 
between the Vatican, the Kremlin and 
democracy.” He has chapters on 
“thought control,” “discipline and 
devotion,” “the management of truth,” 
and “the strategy of penetration” as 
exemplified in the two systems of 
organisation. He effectively points out 
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some close analogies, and indeed much 
of the persistent failure in Anglo-Saxon 
countries to understand the nature and 
methods of Communism has come from 
the habit of thinking of it as just another 
political movement instead of as a 
Weltanschauung affording a complete 
substitute for dogmatic religion. It is 
not entirely an accident that Com- 
munism has gained its greatest following 
in countries that are Catholic or Ortho- 
dox by traditional faith, and has made 
least impression where Protestant indi- 
vidualism has been at its strongest ; nor 
is it accidental that ex-Communists 50 
frequently become converts to Catholi- 
cism. It is easier for a mind accustomed 
to authority in matters of belief and con- 
science to switch from one authoritarian 
creed to another than to develop 2 frees 
critical outlcok. 


Mr Blanshard, however, tends in 
stressing his analogies to overlook the 
fundamental difference between Catholi- 
cism and Communism in relation to 
democracy. The aims of Communism 
can only be achieved through exclusive 
state power, and a Communist party in 
a democratic society can have no other 
function than to work for its violent 
overthrow. On the other hand, the 
Catholic distinction between spiritual 
and temporal powers implies that the 
essential purposes of the Catholic 
Church as a religious body can be 
adequately fulfilled in any society which 
concedes it genuine religious toleration, 
even without Catholic control of the 
state, and there are many Catholics 
today who consider that in this imperfect 
world their religion cannot be better off 
than it is in the great liberal democ- 
racies,. Among Catholics who take this 
view there has been much criticism of 
certain recent policies of the Vatican. 
Mr Blanshard’s book is top much of a 
direct attack on the Catholic religion as 
such to have any influence among 
Catholics, but an analysis confined to 
the definitely political activities of the 
hierarchy would disclose considerable 
differences of opinion about them within 
the Roman Catholic Church itself. 


Elderly Workers 


Skill and Age. An Experimental Ap- 
proach. By A. T. Welford. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, (tor 
the Nuffield Foundation), 161 pages. 
8s. 6d, 


The emphasis being laid at the present 
time on the importance of keeping old 
people at work gives this book particular 
interest. It is generally agreed that there 
are two main factors in determining 
whether elderly people will postpone 
their retirement: how strong is the 
financial incentive of continuing at work, 
and what is the attitude of their 
employers and fellow-workers. The 
attitude of employers will be influenced 
by their opinions and prejudices about 
the capabilities of their elderly workers. 
So much is said about the economic 
burden of an ageing population that it is 
time that someone tried to find out 
whether elderly people are a handicap to 
industry or not. 

This book, the fruits of research 
sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation, 
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attempts a survey of this question. It 
is a praiseworthy attempt, although as 
the authors themselves admit, it only 
explores the field and any conclusions 
reached are tentative. 


Most of the book is an analysis of how 
people of various ages responded to 
some highly ingenious performance 
tests. It has been known for forty years 
that the ability to do intelligence tests 
gradually falls as age increases and that 
the decline begins in the third decade 

f life. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that, according to these performance 
tests, the capacity to acquire fresh skills 
falls off from the age of thirty onwards. 
The elderly appear to be slow to learn, 
but once they have acquired a skill their 
performance can equal that of younger 
men. Whenever they come up against 
a problem needing an effort of compre- 
hension and the organisation of fresh 
data they tend to fail and to rely more 
and more upon experience and methods 
that have served them well in the past. 


In visits to a number of factories and 
workshops, the authors also analysed the 
kinds of work at which the elderly were 
employed. Only rarely did they find 
anyone over fifty employed on jobs 
where they had to work against time ; 
en the other hand, they found that in 
jobs needing patience and accuracy the 
elderly have a positive advantage over 
younger workers. 

This first piece of research should 


encourage others, particularly large 
employers of labour, to look into the 
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Travels in Indo-China 
by NORMAN LEWIS 


‘Mr. Lewis is a very persona! and intelli- 
gent writer, ironical and reflective. He is 
a civilised traveller who travels light but 
has a head full of excellent impressions. 
His book looks like being the last we 
shall get by a real writer —as distinct 
from a newspaperman — before the cur- 
tain falls and the Angkor Vat and the 
creaking water wheels of Cambodia 
vanish from the European’s itinerary. It 
is excellent to read a more or less un- 
political book about a country where the 
politics are hot.’ 

V. S. Prircuett in The Bookman, 
Magnificently illustrated. i5s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
























causes of lack of skill among their agein 
workers and examine the types © 
employment most suitable for them, 
together with methods of training. It 
should not be regarded as a welfare 
service for the old, but rather as a means 
of making the best use of the whole 
labour force, for it is clear from this 
book that elderly workers possess many 
virtues which younger workers lack. 


Polar Strife 


The Antarctic Problem. An Historical 
and Political Study. By E. Ww. 
Hunter Christie. Allen and Unwin. 336 
pages. 255. 

Few people are aware to what extent 
the austere regions of the South Pole 
have been and are a cause of inter- 
national dispute. Two decades ago, 
there was bitter controversy between 
Denmark and Norway over the 
sovereignty of East Greenland. The 
dispute between Great Britain on the 
one hand and Argentina and Chile on 
the other over the sovereignty of the 
Falkland Island Dependencies has been 
smouldering for a long time. Why 
cannot Britain and the two South 
American Republics settle this issue, 
comparatively minor when compared 
with those confronting the world today ? 


This is the preblem which Mr 
Hunter Christie has set out to answer. 
He is well qualified, as he was on the 
British Embassy staff in Buenos Aires 
in 1946 and 1947 and was charged to 
make a study of the past history of the 
Falkland Islands and the Dependencies 3 
the present book is largely the result of 
that study. Fifteen chapters out 
nineteen are devoted to a very complete 
history of the discovery, exploration and 
exploitation of the disputed areas. The 
result is a most readable book in which 
the author has skilfully extracted the 
meat from earlier accounts. - The first 
chapters are really exciting and the 
many footnotes are of considerable 
interest. Nor does he fail to mention 
former incidents demonstrating South 
American co-operation. 


Anyone who has attempted a book of 
this kind will know the difficulty of 
attaining complete accuracy, and there 
are some minor faults. The book also 
deserves much better maps. All in all, 
however, Mr Hunter Christie has done 
a fine piece of work. He leaves the 
final judgment on the rights and wrongs 
of the disputed territories to his readers, 
with only the reminder that willingness 
to resort to arms is still the only real 


guarantee of the territorial integrity of 
any nation. 


Text and Reference Books 


Dictionary of Business Terms. Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish, B 
L. A. Robb. Chapman and Hall, 219 
pages. 32s. 


Equivalents of business terms in the two 
languages are given in this dictionary 
rather than literal translations, which often 
do not exist. Most important terms have 
equivalents but where they have none, 
possibly because of differences in com- 
mercial systems, brief definitions are given. 
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Analysis of Marine and Other Jp. 
surance Clauses. By Victor Dove, 
H. F, and G. Witherby, Limited, 


pages. 258. 


This is a revised edition of a standarq 
reference work last published before the 
war. It gives a view of the interpretatiog 
which may reaonably be placed on the 
clauses, but not an official interpretatiog 
The “ York-Antwerp Rules, 1950.” which 
are to be submitted for approval to the 
International Law Association, are included 
in the book, 


618 


Methods of Labour Productivity 


Statistics International Labour Offic: 


Geneva and London, 136 pages. 4s. 64, 
This report, prepared for the Seventh 
International mference of Labour 


Statisticians at Geneva in the autumn of 
1949 (with some subsequent revisions 
before printing), is concerned with the 
problems of measurement and _ interpreta. 
tion of labour “oegpese iy! data. Its object 
is to expose the complexities of the pro- 
blems rather than to prescribe in any 
detail. Since there are many different con- 
ceptions of labour productivity, stress {s 
laid on the need for any measurement to 
be clearly defined. 

The dangers of using overall fizures such 
as those obtained from the simple division 
of current production indices by current 
employment indices are discussed. Because 
of the many difficulties of adapting the 
ordinary collection of data, the undertaking 
of special direct enquiries into productivity 
is recommended, and methods used in the 
United States are outlined, 


United Nations Statistical Year Book, 
1949-50. HMSO. 556 pages. £2, 


The second annual issue of the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook continues all 
but four of the tables first published lost 
year and in most cases gives annual figures 
up to 1949. Many of the tables have been 
expanded, Among the new tables are figures 
of gross and net reproduction rates, land 
use, installed electrical capacity, world 
railway traffic and international shipping 
freight handled. The national income 
section includes for the first time a table 
showing the industrial origin of national 
income in 22 countries. 

In its short life the Statistical Yearbook 
has established itself as a major source of 
economic information, and the difficulues 
of comparing figures from many different 
countries are minimised by many anc cicaf 
footnotes. 


Secretarial Practice (Sixth Fdition) 
W. Heffer and. Sons, Cambridge 1010 
pages. €loth 21s. Rexine 245. 


The Manual of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries of Joint Stock Companits 
and Other Public Bodies was firs: pub- 
lished in 1912. This edition has been 
completely revised and includes changes 
necessitated by the Companies Aci, 1%; 
in addition to mew chapters concernee 
with secretarial practice. 


The Mercantile Year Book and 
Directory of Exporters, 195" 
Lindley-Jones and Brother. 1324 pages: 268. 


Lists of export merchants, and the 
classes of goods and markets in wh:ch they 
deal, in London, the provinces and ovr 
seas, are published for the sixty-first — 

section listing changes since the = 
issue is no doubt very helpful to 1s regular 
users, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Pacific Pax Americana 


La 
sic 


Washington, D.C. 


HE United States, supported somewhat uneasily by 

Great Britain, unveiled last week its plans for a Pax 
Americana in the Pacific under tre aegis of the United 
Nations. These plans—the Japanese Peace Treaty, a tripar- 
tite defence alliance linking the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand and a bilateral American-Japanese “ security 
arrangement ”—will become formal and more or less final 
in September. Although it is said that countries sti'l not 
entirely happy about the terms of the Japanese “treaty of 
reconciliation ” have still a few weeks left in which to suggest 
changes in the text, it is known that the United States is not 
prepared to make any substantial changes in the present 
draft. And the changes that numerous nations would like 
to make, even though most of them have now given up hope 
of achieving their wishes, are all substantial. 


Early in September, the United States will be host to 
some §0 other nations at San Francisco for the ceremonial 
signing of the treaty which restores Japan, minus its empire, 
10 the role of an equal and sovereign member of the free 
world six years after the island empire was crushed in its 
brutal and determined effort to conquer Asia and the south- 
west Pacific. The conference at San Francisco will be 
limited to speeches and the actual signing of the peace 
treaty. The alliance between the United States and 
Australia and New Zealand will probably be signed about 
the same time—it already has been initialled—but not at 
San Francisco. It is thought that too direct a linking of a 
military alliance with the signing of a peace treaty would 
seem crude at best, rather, as has been said in Washington, 
like a hostess getting tipsy at her own cocktail party. 


The treaty, even when it has been signed, will not, of 
course, come into force until it has been ratified by the 
United States Senate and a majority of the 15 nations parti- 
cularly mentioned in it. As a result of the prolonged 
squabbling in the Senate over the Administration’s policy 
in the Far East, the Senate probably will not have time 
to take up the treaty until next January. No difficulty is 
expected then. however. Despite all the wrangling over 
Far Eastern policy as a whole, the Japanese treaty has been 
handied in a skilful and generous bi-partisan fashion by the 
Administration. 


Mr John Foster Dulles, 2 Republican whom many of the 
anti-Acheson forces would like to see at the desk of the 
Secretary of State, has been President Truman’s special 
representative in charge of the treaty negotiations for more 
than a year. Mr Dulles has been meticulous in avoiding 
ihe political booby-traps which are strewn along the path 
of practically all Administration officials. He has kept Con- 
gressional leaders in close and constant touch with the 
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progress of his negotiations. He has not tried to hide fron 
them his difficulties, which on some recent occasions seemed 
likely to force the United States to “ go it alone ” if necessary, 
In addition, Mr Dulles has maintained intimate contact with 
General MacArthur, even since the latter’s controversa) 
removal from Tokyo. 


The General, incidentally, poses a ticklish problem {c; 
the Administration as it plans the San Francisco conference 
In many ways, his role in the treaty, or at least in Preparing 
Japan for such a gentle settlement, is probably equal in 
importance to that of Mr Dulles. The question that x 
bothering many officials here is whether the General should 
be invited to participate in the §0-nation conference to wind 
up the war he led and inaugurate the era he helped to oper 
in the Pacific. But the thought of General MacArhy 
appearing on the same platform with Mr Truman, who 
almost certainly will address the conference. is scarcely 
calculated to make Administration politicians happy. This 
is particularly so because no one has yet figured out a way 
to ask the General to be non-political in his public utterances 
about the Far East. Nor has any Administration leader 
dared to hope that the General would mute the aggressive 
anti-Truman policy which he has been developing since his 
return to the United States. There seems no prospect of z 
truce in that battle. 


* 


Mr Dulles, on the occasion of revealing the text of what 
is substantially the final draft of the treaty, acknowledged 
that no one would be 100 per cent satisfied with it. But he 
did say that “ almost everyone should be about 9¢ per ceni 
satisfied.” His optimism was somewhat misplaced, though 
hardly misguided. In a matter of hours, President Quirin 
of the Philippines issued a statement emphasising that the 
treaty “practically sidesteps” his country’s demands for 
reparations and warning the United States that “ those whe 
refuse to respect ” his country’s claims “ misread the temper 
of our people.” From Canberra, Mr Casey, the Minister « 
External Affairs, was reported as saying that Australia 
considerably worried about the treaty’s calculated omuissien 
of any restrictions on Japan’s right to rearm. From Paris. 
French officials complained that no provision had been made 
for the three associated states of Indo-China to sign the 
treaty. From London, there were murmurings in Parliament 
which indicated something more than “ five per cent” dis- 
agreement, particularly on the lack of economic restrictions 
in the treaty and the failure to give Communist China ® 
opportunity to participate in the settlement. 


But all these misgivings were well known to Mr Dulles. 
He had argued them in London, Paris, Manila and Canbet? 
and he had won his way. His technique was simple. It was 
founded on the arguments that the United States play 
much the largest part in winning the war against Japa. that 
since the war the United States had paid out $2 billion © 
sustain Japan’s economy, and that, besides, the United Sia“ 
is the only nation powerful enough to meet aggression the 
Pacific. Therefore, he argued, the American views © the 
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treaty must prevail, with or without the support of America’s 
allies. Mr Dulles made some minor concessions along the 
way, but none of any substance. 


Mr Dulles’s approach to the treaty was, as he has said, 
“unique.” As a long-time treaty maker—Mr Dulles helped 
President Wilson at Versailles—he felt that the traditional 
punitive type of peace treaty had been proven wrong so 
many times and with such catastrophic results that a new 
policy of “reconciliation” was called for. In this he has 
been supported by Mr Acheson and Mr Truman, who on 
one or two occasions have overruled the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Even American officials admit there is a certain degree of 
calculated risk in this policy. But if it does not work, the 
United States is ready to meet the consequences from the 


outset. 


* 


The interlocked questions of Formosa and Chinese 
participation in the settlement came closer than is generally 
realised to provoking a major split in Anglo-American policy. 
And the compromise worked out by Mr Dulles in his talks 
in London with Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison probably did 
little more than freeze their fundamental differences in a 
state of suspended animation. The compromise, which lets 
Japan decide whether to seek a similar treaty with Com- 
munist or Nationalist China, and leaves the future of 
Formosa open to later discussion, undoubtedly goes further 
to meet American wishes, if not American interests, than 
British wishes and interests. 


Given this compromise, which was once rejected and later 
accepted rather resignedly by the British Cabinet, the United 
States is abundantly confident that Japan will not, at any 
rate, elect to seek a settlement with Peking. American 
officials find it “ unthinkable” that Japan would do such a 
thing when it is dependent on the United States and the 
non-Communist world, not only for its industrial raw 
materials, but for its security, as long as American armed 
forces are stationed in and about Japan, as they will be for 
some time under the bilateral American-Japanese “ security 
arrangement.” Yet, some officials and observers in Washing- 
ton wonder how long Japan will forgo at least an attempt 
to revive its traditional economic ties with China. Equally, 
it is sometimes suggested, though usually in whispers, that 
perhaps General MacArthur was not as successful as is 
generally made out in converting the Japanese people into 
i nation of “ little Rotarian baseball players.” The shrewdest 
observers are still somewhat sceptical that Japan is now the 


democracy that it is officially said to be. 


American Notes 
Caesar’s Wives 


For the unprejudiced, the MacArthur hearings may 
have exploded the Republican legend that the State Depart- 
ment’s policy, particularly its Chinese policy, was controlled 
by Communist sympathisers. But elsewhere doubts, which 
the State Department cannot afford, linger on. Senator 
McCarran is airing charges of a “red slant” in the Voice 
of America’s broadcasts. In the House, considerable support 


remains for the “ get Acheson” amendment, though some 


Republicans now believe that Mr Acheson is a greater asset 
to them in office than out, and the party has been taken 
aback by the realisation that, if funds are withheld from any 
official who within the past five years has worked for a firm 
doing business for a foreign government, not only will Mr 
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Acheson be cut off, but 37 other officials as well, some of 
them Republican and some of the eminence of Mr Joha 
Foster Dulles, Mr Walter Gifford, Mr Charles Speford, and 
Mr Thomas Cabot. If it were ever put inte effect, which is 
unlikely, the formula would clear the State Department, 
not of Communist sympathisers, but of its most notable, 
and most conservative, servants. 


But like Caesar’s wife, State Department officials must be 
above suspicion. In a new security check, two high-ranking 
career diplomats have been suspended until charges against 
them have been heard. They are both linked with Chinese 
policy, but, the Department insists, it is not their loyalty 
but their “security” which is involved—a term covering 
personal conduct, associations, and indiscretions. A number 
of unnamed others have also been suspended, as a result of 
the revival of the severer wartime standards of loyalty 
announced by the President in April. A “ reasonable doubt ” 
now suffices for discharges, while formerly there had to be 
“ reasonable grounds ” for believing in an employee’s present 
disloyalty. Doubts, that is, are resolved against the accused 
and past associations taken into account. Unfortunately, 
even if a civil servant is cleared, Senator McCarthy, Senator 
McCarran, or the House Un-American Activities Committee 
are very likely to revive the charges. And even federal 
clearance itself need not be final. Under the new loyalty 
standards, the Loyalty Review Board has reopened 845 
borderline cases and instructed department heads to look 
again at doubtful ones among the eight thousand or 50 
decided since 1947. 


This double jeopardy underlines the fact that however 
fair the new loyalty procedure may be in practice, civil 
servants are deprived of a number of the safeguards of a 
court trial, safeguards which judges have been meticulous 
in assuring even to admitted Communists. Judge Ryan, for 
example, has refused the government’s request for greatly 
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increased bail for the 15 Communist leaders who had not 
forfeited their sureties. The need for the report of the 
Nimitz Commission on ways in which the national security 
can be protected without violating individual rights, becomes 
more and more urgent. But in assigning one aspect of the 
Commission’s task, an investigation of procedures and safe- 
guards in discharges on security grounds, to the National 
Security Council, the President appears to have abandoned 
hope that Senator McCarran will relent and let the Com- 
mission get to work. 


* * * 


Bases for Containment 


The report that Admiral Sherman has been discussing 
with General Franco an arrangement which would permit 
the use of Spanish air and naval bases, in exchange for 
American arms, is in accordance with the feeling, strongly 
held both in Congress and the Defence Department, that 
ideological differences and allied qualms should not stand in 
the way of developing Spain’s military resources for the west. 
It also is the conviction of the Defence Department that the 
expanding services and the job they may be called upon to 
de have far outstripped the available bases. This belief is 
particularly strong in the Air Force, which is to get more 
than half of the $6.6 billion for construction which General 
Marshall is urging Congress to authorise as quickly as 
possible, and is not altogether content with that. Mr 
Finletter, the Secretary of the Air Force, told the House 
Armed Services Committee that the $3.5 billion he was 
asking for the two year programme would take care of the 
projected 95-group Air Force on only an “ austerity basis.” 


The number of major Air Force bases is to be increased 
from 232 to 309 and, although approximately $1 billion of 
the Air Force’s projects are secret, and the maps and charts 
m the committee room were guarded by members of the 
Air Force, it is believed that about half of the new 77 are 
to be built in countries that are members of Nato and in 
the Far East—where they will most effectively discourage 
Communist aggression. Construction is already being 
rushed on the seven air fields in Moroccco made available by 
the French. The urgency with which the bases are being 
pressed is exphained, at least in part, by the admission 
wrung from a witness before the committee that there were 
in readiness only 80 B-36 bombers, the intercontinental air- 
craft which theoretically can dispense with bases outside the 
United States. Another 60 are being modernised, but only 
two or three of these expensive and complex giants are being 
produced each month. Some of the new air fields will be for 
tactical purposes, for use with General Eisenhower’s army ; 
others will be larger, to accommodate the strategic bombers 
of the Air Force. Still others, both at home and abroad, will 
be enlarged to take the bigger jet aircraft now being 
delivered. 


Because the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe the emergency 
may last for years, construction is to be of a permanent or 
semi-permanent nature ; the temporary bases constructed 
during the last war are already proving costly to rehabilitate. 
Among projects already tentatively approved by the com- 
mitte are $40 million to be spent in the Philippines and 
Guam ; $346 million for the three services in Alaska ; and 
$128 million for the Army and Air Force in Okinawa. The 
committee is under great pressure to economise, and indeed 
claims to have made dramatic savings, but these amount to 
no more than refusing to authorise projects which will not 
be put in hand until next year. Even this subterfuge may 
be abandoned in the case of the Air Force, which is the apple 
of most Congressmen’s eyes 
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All Change on the Farm 


The July crop reports are the most important of 1}, 
year, for they contain the first estimates for cotton and maiy, 
and are made after the wheat harvest has begun. This month 
they showed a complete and welcome change from ti 
ominous forecasts of last spring. Then the farmers. fearful 
of possible shortages of labour and equipment, and tired o/ 
being urged one year to grow all they could, and the next 1 
grow as little as possible, seemed to be hardening their hear 
against the government’s exhortations to increase their oy. 
put of practically all crops. But in the end they have planted 
more land (371,500,000 acres) than in any year since 192, 
The weather, too, was looking brighter, at least until ih 
Kansas floods, and yields promise to be well above recen; 
averages. When the harvest is finally added up the tor! 
figure is likely to top all previous records. 

Prospects for all the grain crops are good, so there will be 
plenty of feed for this year’s bumper crop of livestock. There 
are more little pigs than in any year since 1943 ; there are 
thought to be more little steers as well, but whether they go 
to market and how much beef there will be on their ribs 
depends on the outcome of the Congressional! battle between 
the cattlemen and the price stabilisers. Cotton, such a failure 
last year, is the most promising crop of all. It is being carried 
on an acreage nearly 60 per cent larger than last vear, and , 
very high proportion is in the western states where yields are 
much higher than in the old southern cotton beli—77x 
pounds an acre on an average in California and Arizona con- 
pared with about 220 pounds in Georgia and Alabama. 


* * * 


This westward movement of cotton is on!y part of the 
general post that is taking place amongst American crops. 
Wheat is coming back to its old home on the eastern sez 
board ; yields there bear comparison with those of Europe. 
while those obtained from the dry and often exhausied s!! 
of the great plains do not. Dairy cows are coming south 
from Wisconsin and Iowa and beef cattle from the mountain 
grasslands, to fill the gap left by cotton and to restore the 
fertility of the soil. This has been made possible by the 
development of new types of forage crops and new breeds of 
cattle, cows that can sweat and steers that will graze under 
the hottest sun. New strains of maize are also bringing that 
crop into the southward trek. Beef, milk and maize produc- 
tion per acre is said to compare favourably with that in the 
north and west, partly because rainfall is more reliable and 
partly because southern farmers, trained on cotton and 
tobacco, give their crops more individual attention and cat 
draw on a plentiful supply of cheap labour. 


These changes fit both the short and long-term goals of 
the Department of Agriculture. Such increased efficiency i 
the use of land is almost the only way in which any svb- 
stantial rise in farm output can now be obtained, for there 1 
little or no room left for expansion in the old agricultur:! 
pattern. And the changes are also an important advance aleng 
the road to sound conservation practices and greater divers: 
fication of crops in the future. 


* * * 


Under the Judicial Robe 


In appointing Mr Luther Youngdahl, the Republican 
Governor of Minnesota, to the US District Court in the 
capital, President Truman has secured a judge generally 
agreed to be eminently well qualified—something not always 
the case in appointments of federal and state judges, in wno% 
selection politics often plays an unabashed part. This )a 
not made the pill any sweeter for Minnesota Republica 
who have lost their best vote-getter, or for Mr Harold 
Stassen, who counted upon the liberal Mr Youngdahl to **¢ 
that Republicans of his native state, when they make their 
choices in Minnesota’s first presidential primary next spon 
line up behind Mr Stassen and not: behind Senator Te 
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Mr Youngdahl, who, after sixteen years as a judge, was 
induced by Mr Stassen in 1946 to run for Governor, has 
been twice re-elected; in 1948, though Mr Truman and 
Mr Hubert Humphrey, the Democratic candidate for the 
Senate, swept the state, he was returned by a 100,000 
majority. 

By persuading Mr Youngdahl to exchange the oppor- 
tunities and risks of a political career for the serenity and 
life security of a federal judgeship, the President has cleared 
out of the Democrats’ path the man who had been expected 
to win a fourth term as governor next year, and to knock 
Mr Humphrey out of the Senate in 1954. Mr Bowles, 
when Democratic Governor of Connecticut, executed a 
similar manoeuvre when he offered Senator Baldwin, one of 
the state’s leading Republicans, a place on the state bench. 
Republicans draw what consolation they can from the fact 
that this did not save Mr Bowles. The practice of eliminating 
political rivals by elevating them to the bench is, however, 
comparatively rare. Such plums are usually rewards for the 
faithful ; since the Democrats came into power in 1933, 
Republicans have received only 19 of 330 lifetime appoint- 
ments to the federal bench. 


Appointments can be withheld, as well as made, for 
political motives. Thus Senator Douglas, an ardent Fair 
Dealer, but one who, unlike Senator Humphrey, has incurred 
a certain Presidential coldness, has not yet been able to 
obtain Mr Truman’s nod for three judicial appointments in 
his state, which by ancient Senatorial custom he is privileged 
to control. In New York, it has been noticed that while 
Judge Medina, who tried the eleven Communist leaders, has 
been made Judge Hand’s successor, and Mr Murphy, who 
prosecuted Mr Alger Hiss, has secured the federal judgeship 
he has long coveted, Mr Lloyd Paul Stryker, who defended 
Mr Hiss, and was expected to receive advancement, has been 
passed over. The choice of both Judge Medina and Mr 
Murphy has been endorsed by the local Bar Association. 
However, Miss Frieda Hennock, a third Presidential choice, 
has been found by both the American and the New York Bar 
Associations to be completely unqualified; and the sus- 
picion is that her political activities, rather than her legal 
gifts, account for her preferment. 


But the federal judiciary offers no such spectacle as does 
Connecticut, where 67 Republican judges appointed by a 
Republican Governor are trying, so far unsuccessfully, to 
oust 67 Democrats appointed by his Democratic predecessor. 
At that, Connecticut is one of only nine states where the 
supposedly superior method of appointing state judges, 
rather than electing them, prevails. Only two states, 
Missouri and California, have adopted the American Bar 
Association’s suggestion of having judges appointed by the 
governor from a list submitted by an eminent commission. 


* * bad 


Freedom in the Air 


It has long been alleged in Washington that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the agency which regulates air transport, 
s the slave of the country’s sixteen major air carriers, the 
certified airlines which handle the mail and fly on regular 
schedules between important centres. A valuable piece of 
evidence in support of this assertion was provided by the 
board itself last spring, when it reduced the weekly ration of 
flights allowed to non-scheduled airlines so drastically that 
it left them little hope of keeping alive ; this was the climax 
of a policy of slow starvation which it had been pursuing 
towards them by means of its regulations for the last three 
cars. Hundreds of these small lines were started after 
the war by ex-Army pilots, using surplus government air- 
craft, ready to carry freight or passengers whenever and 


wherevet they could find a cargo. A great number naturally 
ailed, but the hard core of about fifty that remains is a 
painful thorn in the flesh of the scheduled airlines. 
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RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. .............. $116,119,195.23 
United States Government Obligations... .. 109,992,334.08 
State and Municipal Securities........... 1,785,891.44 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank........... 600,000.00 
eee ee iii i Ckiask hid aici 2,393,825.70 
Loans and Discounts. ................:. 152,424,772.43 
UN as 6 Sitaisak Ri eRe 1,356,439.31 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 2,329,986.68 
Accrued Interest Receivable. .... bine ba 650,109.75 
Other Resources. .........0.. iidhin tose 303,035.88 

Toran Resources........... $387,955,590.50 

LIABILITIES 

Capital CCC OOTR CMe cece eessseseseessceed $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus..... ha wtkig Stats ideeR wend ds 15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ............ errr .  4,009,980.44 
Provision for Taxes, Interest; ete......... 2,058,416.92 
Liability on Acceptances...........+.++++ 2,414,202.30 
Oclsoe Detheti: s deni o60 tie hdd o ce weis 873,104.46 
Deposits....... Side bbe WbNis s NSO dden co's 358,599,886.38 





Torat LIABILITIES. ........-- $387,995,590.50 








IN NEW YORK STATE THERE ARE 13 MARINE 
MIDLAND BANKS WITH 102 OFFICES 


The Marine Midland Banks 


CONDENSED COMBINED STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1951 




















RESOURCES 
Cash and Due From Banks......... vee» $ 274,426,263.37 
Cash with Marine Midland Banks..... eee 12,397,137.91 
United States Government Obligations... 414,620,250.78 
State and Municipal Securities......... 53,411,634.69 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,965,750.00 
Ot TAGs 5's 6dinaa cde bah es sccts 14,628,398.39 
Loans and Discounts: .......e0e0+s+00: 354,320,888.39 
Mortgages....... aa bawecncesentects se 93,930,976.48 
Bank Buildings. .......0cscecseeceeses 7,522,612.11 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 2,367,731.79 
Accrued Interest Receivable..... SARE P 2,655,975.93 
Other Resources. ........... ceweseces 1,844,346.17 
Tota REsources...... «+ -$1,234,091,966.01 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock... cccececcecsenccscseces $ 29,024,000.00 
Surplus........ Was cide hahaa balk OR 42,800,000.00 
Cebiwided PraGti vc ccdiccie > os. n0. 00s vienna 13,010,742.28 
MOTHER, svi cc anene ceseccee ed +éuaees *805,000.00 
Provision for Taxes, Interest, etc........ 8,219,029.72 
Liability on Acceptances. ...eveeee---- 2,451,947.41 
Other Liabilities. ...... ope ee eeersecces 2,306,865.25 
Deposits... . 2... ssccvees coveeececcee 1,139;474,381.35 
Demand........... $851,057,757.03 
WR sigs c'ndankar 270,970,677.60 
Inter-Group....... 13,445,946.72 
Torat LiaBiLities........- $1,234,091,966.01 





a 





* After applying certain reserves to write down assets. 
All banks are members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A court injunction, however, postponed the CAB’s death 
sentence and the Senate Small Business Committee at once 
investigated this threat to free enterprise in the air. Its report 
has not yet been officially released, but it apparently contains 
a fierce condemnation of the CAB’s whole approach to the 
question of expanding air services. The non-scheduled lines 
are accused of “skimming the cream off the air travel 
market,” but it seems truer to say that they found a use for 
the skim milk that no one else wanted. It was they who 
began the enormous postwar extension of air freight ship- 
ment and the cheap flights without frills that have been 
copied by the major airlines. These “air coach” services 
brought into the air a whole new class of passengers who 
would otherwise have stayed at home. 


in the opinion of the Senate committee, this mass market 
still has vast potentialities which may never be tapped if the 
CAB persists in the restrictive policy under which it approves 
and subsidises only what is in practice luxury flying. The 
subsidies, which are not available to the small lines since 
they are not certified airlines, are intended to make it possib‘e 
for small communities as well as large to have air services. 
Before long it should be clear how much the subsidies 
actually amount to, for at last the payments for carrying air 
mails are to be treated separately. The CAB is not entirely 
unjustified in arguing that it ought not to encourage competi- 
tion which would undermine the financial position of the 
scheduled airlines and therefore add to the subsidy needed to 
keep them flying. The board’s duty to the public as tax- 
payers certainly seems to conflict with its duty to them as 
passengers, and it may well be that the fault lies in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, designed to protect an adolescent 
industry which has now clearly reached its majority. 


Shorter Notes 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee has approved the 
Battle Bill unanimously, and its prospects in the House itself 
are good. This Bill, designed to replace the unsatisfactory 
Kem amendment which would have cut America’s allies off 
from Marshall dollars, is also designed to stop the free world 
sending goods of strategic significance to the countries 
behind the iron curtain. But the Battle Bill is both more 
specific and more flexible than its predecessor and should at 
least be workable. Should peace be concluded in Korea, 
the Kem amendment will, however, become a dead letter, 


for it applies only so long as the United States is engaged in 
hostilities. 
. 


The cosmetic trade expects to become a billion-dollar 
industry this year. Sales of “toiletries” last year amounted 
to nearly $850 million, to men as well as women, for the 
term includes shaving soap as well as the lipsticks which 
99 out of every 100 American women use. 
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The United States Secret Service is eighty-six years old, 
but only this week was it finally given permanent status, 4 
department of the Treasury, its official duties are to protec; 
both the currency and the President, the one from counter. 
feiters, the other from assassins. But, in addition to this 
odd combination of tasks, it justifies its name by having 
others, the nature of which is not disclosed. 


* 


President Truman has signed the Bill, described in Th, 
Economist last week, which authorises the recruitment of 
farm workers in Mexico, on the understanding that further 
legislation to improve the working conditions and living 
standards of all migratory farm workers will follow. The 
additional measures that are most urgently needed would 
deal with illegal immigration from Mexico ; as long as this 
goes on on the present scale, the new law has little meaning. 
But the President is also hopeful that Congress will imple. 
ment at least some of the recommendations in the construc- 
tive report of his special commission, which suggested 
various new ways of handling migratory labour. 


ee * 


Air taxis will before long be quite common in the United 
States. The helicopters which have been transporting mail 
in Los Angeles are now to be allowed to carry passengers as 
well, and it is proposed to deliver them from the airport 
practically to their own doors. Similar services are being 
provided in Chicago between the airport and the city’s 
suburbs. 


* 


Spare tyres are about to reappear as part of the standard 
equipment of new cars. Since last April purchasers have 
had to buy them separately and pay extra for them, but 
now improved supplies of rubber and reductions in the 
number of cars being produced have made it possible t 
remove the ban. 


¥" * 


The provision of a new bus service between Chinatown 
and Wall Street suggested to one Wall Street bank taat the 
time had come to open a special Chinese department. ‘ih's 
enterprise has been justified by a notable increase in the 
transactions handled by the bank for the Chinese business 
community in New York. 


* 


There were 6,677,000 Americans in the public service 
in April, nearly as many as in 1945, the wartime peak ; of 
these 2,385,000 were civilian employees of the federal 


government and the rest were working for state and local 
governments. 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET . NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


" 
++. requires a well-planned and executed sales pro- 
gram. As one of America’s oldest commercial banks, 
Irving Trust Company knows this great market 
thoroughly and, if you wish, will work with you in 
locating competent organizations in the United 
States to help develop or expand your sales there. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Right-Wing Parties in Italy 


(From Our Rome Correspondent) 


F Signor De Gasperi is asked to try to form a new Govern- 

ment and is successful, he will have to solve problems 
of extreme difficulty during the two years which presumably 
remain before the next general election. Perhaps half the 
Christian Democratic Party wants to halt agrarian retorm at 
its present stage of merely initial realisation; some would 
even go back on that. A highly contentious governmental 
Trade Union Reform Bill now, at last, lies before Parliament. 
Its application as law would cut profoundly into current trade 
union routine and would clearly challenge the position of 
existing trade union leaders, To these specific problems must 
be added the need for a greater and more convincing skill 
in combining the exigencies of confidence in the. currency 
and of fuller employment, and in compromising between the 
need to concentrate rearmament production where it is 
economically likely to be efficient and the social and political 
need to place it where it will help in the rehabilitation of 
depressed and backward regions. 

All these are questions which would continue to be pres- 
sing even if the Italian political spectrum stopped short at 
the centre and conservative segments of Christian Demo- 
cracy. The Chamber, however, includes a good fifty members 
further to the right, of whom a couple of dozen could be 
counted as extreme right. It may be exaggeratedly gloomy 
to recall that the Fascists got into power in 1922 without 
finding it necessary to have more than 33 members, but cer- 
tainly the extreme right in Italy has a traditional tendency 
to serve as a tail wagging a portly and moderate dog. In 
the municipal elections of this summer, according to the 
calculations of Togliatti—in this case a fairly detached 
observer—the Christian Democrats have already lost half a 
million votes to the MSI, the specifically Fascist party, 
though the final batch of these elections, including Fascist 
strongpoints in Rome, Naples, and elsewhere in the south, 
have still to be held. The recent sufferings of the De Gasperi 
administration had as their background an undoubted 
exuberance, in the country, of right extremism. 


Youth and Dynamism 


The MSI, like early Mussolinian Fascism, offers itself 
as the final goal of the pilgrim moving rightwards, though, 
as is the case with Communist leftness, these designations 
have become partly ‘paradoxical. The comparative “ moder- 
ates,” agrarian Liberals, Monarchists, and the deviationists 
of Christian known as the “ Wasps ’—respon- 
sible for recent near-defeats of De Gasperi in the Chamber— 
have much more of a traditional rightish appearance. The 
MSI fully perpetuates the Mussolinian mythology of youth 
and dynamism, and is prepared in its domestic programme 
‘0 out-socialise Socialism—on paper. An MSI demonstra- 
tion in a large town will almost always prove to have a 
nucleus of university students, a far more numerous class 
than in Britain. This youthfulness, however, by all prece- 
dents, means that financing, and probably more than mere 
financing, comes from outside sources. The immense 
pageantry and oceanic pamphleteering produced by the 
MSI this summer in Sicily must have been financed from 
very imposing sources. From North Italy, it is said locally. 
In fact the present political struggle behind the scenes doubt- 
‘ss includes fierce tussles between the organisers of the late 


government and the extreme right for the moneybags of 
industrialists seeking safety from Communism. 


The MSI as it emerged from its feeble showing at the 
1948 general elections failed to throw up a political leader 
of consequence. It is now rumoured, however, that Prince 
Valerio Borghese, a much decorated naval hero in his forties 
who followed Mussolini in his last adventures in North Italy, 
and who was soon amnestied after getting a twelve year 
sentence for treason in postwar Italy, is meditating in a castle, 
and preparing himself for the role. The Roman Prince has a 
magnetic presence, heady and resourceful eloquence, and 
the strand of foreignness commonly found in very ardent 
nationalists (he is partly Levantine-Dutch and has a Slav 
wife). Another last-ditcher old Fascist who openly led the 
recent MSI campaign in Sicily is ex-Ambassador Anfuse. 
These names at once bring out the difficulties of the extreme 
right movement in Italy today and its involvement in his- 
torical complications unknown to proto-Fascism. The old 
Fascist party fell asunder in 1943 when those who followed 
Mussolini to the north regarded the faction of Ciano and 
Grandi as traitors. The later faction, in fact, as yet lives only 
on the margin or outside the MSI but it has money, talents, 
and experience. 


A similar or greater difficulty besets efforts to bring the 
MSI together with the Monarchists, despite their equally 
inflamed nationalism. The two regard each other as smirched 
with the brush of treason in the events of 1943. The 
Monarchists were stronger than the MSI at the 1948 
general elections but appear now to be losing their appeal. 
There must be mentioned also a third (or fourth) extreme 
right, lacking a party description but possessing a dynamic 
leader, Dr Luigi Gedda, the clerical-nationalist, and close 
friend of the Pope. Dr Gedda has in recent years created 
and led the “ Civic Committees,” a financially potent and 
extremely active anti-Communist propaganda institute which 
has become progressively detached from the Christian 
Democrats and especially from Signor De Gasperi. It repre- 
sents a pole of attraction for Catholic right wingers, and has 
recently been courted, but in vain, by the MSI whose 
“ pagan ” tendencies no clerical can hide from himself. The 
Monarchists, meanwhile, sometimes revive the tradition of 
19th century liberal anti-clericalism. 


The complexities of right-wing affiliations have come 
strongly into the picture in Sicily. The island enjoys an 
autonomy on similar lines to Northern Ireland, and has just 
elected a new local Parliament. Of its 90 members one third 
are Christian Democrats, one third extreme left, a handful 
are of the left centre and the rest are split between 
Monarchists and Fascists. The Christian Democrats could 
form a centre-ish Government with Monarchists and left 
centre, and this the local Monarchists wished to do, appar- 
ently with the approval of ex-King Humbert. But they have 
been ordered by their Rome headquarters, for higher reasons, 
to act in combination with the MSI. Some of the leaders 
have therefore split away ; no government has been formed 
in Sicily six weeks after the elections. The crystallisation 
needed to give consistency to the mounting forces of the 
Italian extreme right has thus not yet been realised ; but that 
is a process which, if things began to go really badly in this 
hotly imaginative country, might happen pretty quickly. 
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The Return of the Purged 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT | 


Keen political observers in Japan have recently been 
intrigued by a 40 per cent increase in the price of tai, the 
succulent Japanese fish which is traditionally eaten at 
banquets celebrating a joyful occasion such as a marriage or 
jivorce. They attributed this sharp and unexpected price 
leap to a run on fai for the widespread celebrations attending 
the release of 68,900 top-level “ purgees ” from the shadow 
of the Potsdam purge provision. (This stated that “the 
authority and influence of those who have deceived and 
misted the people of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest” should be eliminated for all time.) Whether or not 
the demand for tai was in fact due to these celebrations 
alone, there is no doubt about Tokyo’s present popy-scented 
mood of exhilaration and rejoicing. 


The shriven penitents have been greeted with such 
uarestrained and universal congratulations, good will and 
even veneration that one or two newspapers have been 
constrained diffidently to point out that technically they 
are not national heroes but paroled rogues. Most of them 
wre returning to public life in urbanity and silence, others 
with hypocritical gratitude, not a few, alas, in scorn and 
urrogance. The “ depurged” politicians hastily called a 
conference, formed a sort of unofficial society and gave all 
indications of striking a medal to be proudly worn after the 
peace treaty is signed. 

[chiro Hatoyama, titular head of Prime Minister Yoshida’s 
Liberal party, genially allowed it to be known that, having 
been “ depurged,” he would be available for Yoshida-san’s 
position, if the party so desired. However he then suffered 
a mysterious cerebral attack. This does not prevent him 
from playing “go” (Japanese chess) in his green-roofed 
Tokyo mansion, but it delays his challenge to his old but 
ambitious friend Yoshida-san, who is thereby confronted with 
the suicidal honour of leading the Japanese delegation to the 
peace conference at San Francisco. 


Tanzan Ishibashi, former Treasurer, who was unfairly. 


purged by General Courtney Whitney, MacArthur’s closest 
adviser, returned gaily and immediately to politics and was 
promptly placed on the government committee now “ review- 
ing,” which is to say abolishing or emasculating, such 
unpopular Occupation “reforms” as those guarantecing 
improved working conditions or divorcing banking from 
government control. Sadao Iguchi, a former career 
diplomat, who as Counsellor at the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington was strongly suspected of having played for 
time until Pearl Harbour was perpetrated, has gone back to 
_ the Foreign Office as Vice-Minister and will probably be 

first Japanese Ambassador to Washington. Joji Matsumoto, 
former intellectual and the industrial leader of prewar 
imperialsit policy, as well as vice-president of the South 
Manchurian Railway, has been appointed chairman of the 
_ Public Enterprise Committee, where he has control over the 
selection of executive staff for government undertakings. 

Koichi Kawakami, former president of the Nippon Kogyo 
Bank, who was purged for his association with the Zaibatsu 
monopolies, is back as president of the Export Bank and 
member of the Public i Gacecs Committee, where he is 
evidently marking time before succeeding to the position of 
Governor of. the Bank of Japan. The Mitsui, Mitsubishi 
ind Sumitomo families haye ail been cleared also—generally 
in an atmosphere of courageous penury, with hardly a castle 
to call their own. There has even been an astonishing but 
confident demand this week for the “ depurging ” of 3,660 
lormer members of the Japanese Gestapo, the dangerous 

thought police” who, it is considered, should now. be 


returned, chastened and reformed, to the new police force. 
In retrospect, the “ Great Purge ” was a great idea doomed 
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to failure. It did not—it could not—operate equitably. It 
punished some Japanese who, through patriotism or pressure, 
helped their country once the war began. It passed- over 
others who had plotted for war but removed from Japanese 
political, industrial, government and public life some of the 
best brains at a time when they were most urgently needed 
to help reconstruct the broken nation. For the future, these 
“ depurged ” Japanese will re-establish themselves in public 
life according to merit, industry and other democratic 
qualities—plus, however, one new, important and unfor- 
tunate advantage. The years they have spent in disgrace 
must, on the evidence of the public welcome for them on 
their return, ensure them preferment in reward for their 
patriotic punishment. 


Which President for 
Portugal ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN LISBON] 


THe Portugese elections, which take place on Sunday, are 
far more important than they look on the surface. The three 
candidates (General Craveiro Lopes representing the Gov- 
ernment Nationalist party, Admiral Quintano Meireles of the 
Republican Opposition, and Dr Ruy Luis Gomez) illustrate 
the political divisions within the country—on the one hand, 
the armed forces, and on the other, the permitted Left wing, 
opposition. There is some feeling within the country that 
as a general held the presidential post for twenty-five years, 
it is now an admiral’s turn. Few people argue seriously that 
it is time to put the Left in power. 


Dr Salazar’s policies are not openly on trial, but unless he 
is to go (and he has already suggested that he is too tired to 
continue) the first problem is to elect a man with whom he 
can work as successfully as he did with General Carmona. 
The legend of his power has grown so great as to obscure 
the basis on which it rests. Economic skill he has indeed 
shown for twenty-five difficult years ; but during that time he 
had behind him a President who kept political fences 
mended, held the loyalty of the armed forces, the intel- 
lectuals, and the aristocracy, dedicated monuments, and, in 
short, performed for Portugal most of the functions of a 
modern king. Relations between the two were deep, subtle 
and mutually respectful. Before General Carmona came to 
power in 1926 Portugal had had sixteen years of chaos and 
disintegration. The twenty-five years which followed saw the 
rebuilding of the country’s structure of government, its 
physical plant and its economic pattern. The amount of work 
done is little short of spectacular. The question now is 
whether the new structures are strongly enough built to stand 
a Change in the head of government. The new constitutional 
framework is criticised as too rigid ; but it is not at all certaia 
that Portugal is as yet so used to working within it as to make 
safe a greater degree of flexibility. 


The new President must have Dr Salazar’s complete con- 
fidence. He must perform his honorary and political duties 
well, and be so content with them that he is not tempted to 
reach for the power in the hands of the Prime Minister. He 
must accept the complex corporative state and be determined 
to continue its functioning without drastic changes— 
Portugal has too lately regained order, prosperity and self- 
respect to risk losing them by any new attempt at “ reform- 
ing” what has been so hardly won. He must be willing to 
leave economic decisions in Dr Salazar’s hands ; since 1928 
that ecenomic genius has weathered many storms, and new 
ones. are in the making. 

To these strictures, which are difficult enough, must be 
added a fourth set arising out of Portugal’s relations with 
other nations. Its traditional dependence on England has 
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latterly been lessened by its cultural affinity for France and 
by the new financial support which the United States 1s 
giving under ECA. Its relations with Spain are nominally 
good, but actually far from comfortable. Its international 
position has the lack of ease inevitable in*an authoritarian 
government. It would like to play with the western 
democracies, but the Soviet Union puts every possible 
barrier in the way, and it has very little leeway for bargain- 
ing. These problems the new President must face, and he 
must also be prepared for financial difficulties as Portugal 
begins to feel the pinch of higher prices on the raw materials 
it needs from the outside. 

Re'ations between the Army and the Navy are, of course, 
strained by the race, but the struggle between them for 
power is endemic and hence the candidacy of a general and 
an admiral presents less danger than one might imagine. The 
real test will come after the election, as the new man experi- 
ments with the straps and braces which General Carmona 
wore with such apparent ease. 


Britain’s Island Colonies—I 





Mauritius and the Seychelles 


For Britain’s major colonies—in Africa, Asia and the 
Caribbean—the future, however beset with difficulties, is at 
least defined. Through economic development they will one 
day become viable modern states ; through constitutional 
advance, responsibility will be gradually transferred until they 
reach independent status as Dominions, it is hoped, within 
the British Commonwealth. But what of the seven weak and 
scattered island groups in the Southern Hemisphere, for 
which Britain continues to hold responsibility, and which 
can hardly hope to be sufficiently prosperous and populous 
to stand on their own feet? Even without dreaming of such 
ultimate goals as independence, how is a reasonable level— 
on British standards—of administration and social welfare 
to be assured them? These are not least among the headaches 
of a paternal Colonial Office which has published a special 
report* on Mauritius and the Seychelles; Fiji and the 
Western Pacific High Commission ; the Falkland Islands, St. 
Helena and Tristan da Cunha—all unknown islands which 
the average Englishman, in spite of his ultimate responsibility 
for them, would scarcely know how to locate on the map. 


Mauritius and the ninety-two islands of the Seychelles lie 
in the middle of the Indian Ocean. The former has a popula- 
tion of 475,000, the latter only 35,000. They were both 
French colonies until they were ceded to Britain in 1814, 
and the majority of the European inhabitants have remained 
French with ideas not notably advanced since pre-French 
Revolution days. They both depended on slave labour until 
the Emancipation ; Mauritius then introduced indentured 
Indians. Today they have a common legacy of conflict 
between the descendants of white landowners and black 
slaves (complicated by the energetic Indians of Mauritius) 
and a further clash of ideas and customs between French 
settlers long removed from Europe, and modern British 
administrators. Epidemics, cyclones, bad sanitary and moral 
habits have induced the most wretched social conditions, and 
the islands, until recently, have been too poor to pay for a 
decent education or hospital system, or anything like reason- 
able housing. 


Fortunately, since the war a new era of prosperity has come 
to these territories, more through good luck than good man- 
agement. Mauritius is almost entirely dependent on sugar 
which earns 97 per cent of the value of its exports ; out of 
190,000 acres of land under cultivation, 163,000 are under 
sugar, and all but 48,000 of these are in the hands of big 
estates. Attempts to produce foodstuffs have not been success- 


* British Islands in the Southern Hemisphere 1945-51, 
€md.8230. Price 3s. 6d. 
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ful, and milk and meat are scarce and expensive. Copra 
accounts for 80 per cent of the Seychelles’ exports ; cinnamon 
leaf oil is also exported, but the people again depend largely 
on imported food. This is a dangerous position and myc), 
thought has been given to growing more foodstuffs ang 
developing certain local industries, but its results are not vet 
impressive. ; 

In the meantime both sugar and copra are booming jn 
price, with markets guaranteed by Britain, and trade anq 
revenue figures are hitting new high levels. Mauritius 
imports and exports together increased from {6,750,000 jn 
1945 to {24,000,000 in 1949; its revenue has multiplied 
threefold since before the war; so also has that of the 
Seychelles. In addition Mauritius is receiving an allocation 
of about {2,000,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds for its 10-year development plan, and the Seychelles 
about £250,800. 

With these new resources, education and health scheme: 
are progressing, and a first onslaught is being made on the 
deplorable housing conditions. Mauritius has done extremely 
well in eliminating malaria: hospital admissions for malari, 
were 1,576 in 1948 and only 196 in 1950 ; school meals are 
now given to combat malnutrition. Town planners have been 
at work ; sewage and water supplies are being overhauled, 
The education programme is ambitious, yet the first Govern- 
ment Secondary School for girls was due to open only in 
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1951, and there are no technical schools at all in Mauritivs. 
Income tax was only due to be introduced in 1951. In the 
Seychelles a piped water supply is being installed, for the 
first time, in the capital. 


In the meantime, the traditional pattern of constitutional 
advance is being followed. Mauritius had its first general 
election under a new constitution in 1948. Under this com 
stitution a Legislative Council with an elected majority Wé 
created ; there is also an unofficial majority on the Executive 
Council, though the Ministerial system has not yet been 
initiated. The Seychelles are more backward—the elective 
principle was introduced only in 1948. There is a more 
restricted electoral roll than in Mauritius ; there is no elected 
majority on the Legislative Council, and no elected member 
has yet been appointed to the Executive. Mauritius has 2! 
done well in encouraging trade unions and co-operatives. 
which are still rudimentary in the Seychelles. 


All this—on paper—is perhaps as good as might have been 
hoped for. In practice these isolated islands, ingrown in pop’ 
lation and ideas, are toughly resistant to any real advance. 
White plantation owners fiercely resent the rising tide of 
coloured political power, jib against taxation, and are 00 
too friendly to organised labour. The Legislative Councils 
work inefficiently, and politics are riddled with intrigue 
Mauritius has been the scene of many labour disturbancts 
ever the years, and the new trade unions tend to 
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isresponsible and a prey to demagogy. Whitehall is half a 
world away, and hesitates to intervene in a tricky local 
<ituation ; Westminster receives too little information to 
speak with confidence. The policy is to help as far as one 
can. to build up local responsibility, and to hope for the best. 


It is, indeed, difficult to suggest any other policy, but it 
might well be asked if the present approach is applied with 
sufficient imagination. New constitutions which give so much 
in the way of representation, yet fail to introduce a Ministerial 
system, putting responsibility squarely on the shoulders of 
elected representatives, have scarcely ever—if ever—been 
euccessful, and Mauritius is suffering through being just a 
halfway house. Economic planning has had a most confused 
history, again with no clear responsibility attaching to any 
one person or committee, and with no really purposeful plan 
round which enthusiasm could be focussed. Trade unions 
have been encouraged, but then allowed to run wild. 


Local government, until recently, has been woefully 
neglected. Good intentions abound, but to put them force- 
fully into effect requires a political and administrative system 
which neither of these islands has yet attained. 

(To be continued) 


Feuds of Czech Communists 


|FrRoM Our VIENNA CORRESPONDENT | 


it is at last possible to get a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the purge which began in Czechoslovakia with the spec- 
tacular arrests last winter of such prominent Communists as 
Marie Svermova, widow of Jan Sverma, a Communist war- 
time “ martyr,” and herself a deputy Secretary General of 
the party, Otto Sling, Secretary of the Brno Communist 
party and Dr Vlado Clementis, who had “ resigned ” from 
the post of Foreign Minister in March, 1950. These three 
were followed into jail or disgrace by the deputy Minister 
for Defence, General Reicin; a number of other high 
ofhcers of the Army ; General Pavel, head of the Security 
Police ; Milan Reiman, the head of the Prime Minister’s 
Office ; Artur London, and Vavro Hajdu, leading officials of 
the Foreign Office ; André Simon and Karel Winter, two 
leading columnists of Rude Pravo ; the editors of Prace and 
Mlada Fronta; the Ambassadors in Londor, Paris and 
Washington and many others. 


Drastic measures were also taken in the country districts. 
Twelve chairmen and at least five secretaries of the Com- 
mumist party organisations in Czechoslovakia’s 19 counties 
have already been purged. Nor was the purge by any means 
confined to the Upper Ten. It would probably not be too wide 
off the mark to assume that of the pre-revolution members 
oi the party, two out of every three have been either reduced 
‘o the rank of “ candidate ” or ignominiously expelled. Some 
of those who have gone fell by the wayside in previous 
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“ verifications.” - But the last—or rather. the latest—verifica- 
tion has been much the most severe se far. Its extent in 
fact suggests that it was touch and go as to who should 
purge whom. 


The shadow of the scourge to come began to show itself 
publicly when the Cominform journal published its now 
famous attack on Rude Pravo last December. The Comin- 
form’s charges included not simply negative sins like insuf- 
ficient or misplaced enthusiasm, but also the far more serious 
one of publishing theoretical inexactitudes. Rude Pravo, 
besides being the official party newspaper, was known to 
represent the views of the leaders of the party, including 
President Gottwald. Criticism of Rude Pravo in such circum- 
starices was, therefore, tantamount to calling the President 
himself to order. However, reluctantly, he at once obeyed 
the whistle from Moscow, even though this involved throw- 
ing over a policy which he had at least winked at and friends 
whom he had at least not tried to festrain. 


At the time of their arrest, Dr Clementis and the other 
so-called ringleaders were as usual accused of being imperialist 
spies. Dr Clementis himself was said to have been in French 
pay since before the end of the war—a charge which anyone 
who knew his relations with the French during the war 
can only regard as absurd. The charge of spying simply 
proves that the Government did not care, or dare, to admit 
that there was a serious split within the Communist party 
itself and still less that if there had been a free vote among 
the rank and file the dissentients would almost certainly have 
had a majority. Indeed, there is plenty of circumstantial 
evidence that the government itself, and the party bosses, 
halted for a time between the two opinions. 


The exact nature of the differences between the two 
groups has naturally not been disclosed. It is clear, however, 
that though there was not actually a Moscow and an anti- 
Moscow section in the party, there was at least strong sup- 
port for the view that Russian methods were unsuitable for 
Czechoslovakia in both agriculture and industry. Many— 
probably most—perfectly good Czech Communists thought 
that practical politics made it necessary to go slow on Marxist 
theory in order to keep up production both in the fields and 
in the factories. They held that both in agriculture and im 
industry, the Czechs were more advanced than the Russians 
and that it would be going backwards rather than forwards 
to adopt measures and systems which were abhorrent to 
Czech common sense and experience. Many of them went 
further and failed to see why, as the popular Czech riddle 
aptly puts it, their cows should be the longest in the world 
because they are fed in Czechoslovakia and milked im 
Moscow. These views were common knowledge, and appear 
to have been seriously debated in the party, especially in the 
provincial branches, during most of 1950. They only 
became heretical when the Cominform intervened and forced 
the Government’s hand. 


In the six months that have elapsed since President Gott- 
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wald finally decided not to be a Tito, the party has been 
trying to round up and extirpate the heretics. Some 800,000 
former party members have been expelled. Nevertheless, 
the present membership of the party is believed to be about 
2,000,000 and the hierarchy has sent out an S.O.S. for more 
recruits. It certainly needs all the stooges it can get. But 
whether the newcomers will have the necessary drive and 
capacity for leadership that Premier Zapotocky says he wants 
is ancther question. 


Slovakia’s Wings Clipped 

What has been said hitherto concerns the Czech-speaking 
provinces. The purge that has been going on in Slovakia is 
on a rather different basis. Its nature is well illustrated by 
the fact that there is a Slovak Communist party as well as 
a Czechoslovak one. The former is considered in Prague to 
be an anachronism and redundant. This, of course, is a 
view which the Slovak Communists by no means share. The 
Slovak Communist party is scarcely less anti-Czech than 
the war-time Hlinka Guard. The Czechoslovak Communist 
party is naturally dominated by the more numerous Czechs, 
and all Slovaks, Communists and otherwise, like far less to 
be in that position than even the most rabid Englishman dis- 
liked being under Eisenhower. Indeed, during the war, Drs 
Husak and Smidke, two of the leading Slovak Communists 
(and personal friends of Dr Clementis), urged Moscow on 
behalf of their party to admit Slovakia to the Soviet Union 
simply because they wanted to be rid of the Czechs. Their 
request was turned down but not before it had been duly 
noted in Prague. 


Until the 1948 th the existence of a separate Slovak 
Communist party enabled the Communists to get more than 
their rightful share of posts in the Czech government. 
After the Coup it helped Slovakia to slow down the tempo 
of the policies of collectivisation, industrialisation and sub- 
jection of the Church. Moves to clip Slovakia’s wings were 
accordingly begun nearly 18 months ago and, by May, 1950; 
nearly all the prominent Slovak Communists had been 
ousted from their posts on the Slovak Board of Trustees. At 
first, they were simply ousted. Later, when the widely held 
Sling-Svermova creed was adjudged heretical in the Czech 
provinces, it was considered expedient to lump the two sets 
of “ deviators” together and charge them all with espionage 
and treason. Dr Clementis seems to have beea warned in 
advance and there is reason to believe that he was caught at 
Brno while trying to get out of the country. 


At the time of their arrest it was at least semi-officially 
stated that the ringleaders of both groups would have to face 
a public trial. Latterly, this idea seems to have receded. 
It may still be revived. But the heretics have a very strong 
following in the country. Publicity, therefore, may be con- 
sidered imexpedient as it was in the case of Archbishop 
Beran, especially as there is not the slightest doubt that many 
Communist leaders who are still members of the govern- 
ment and hierarchy knew perfectly well throughout what 
was going on and only left the fence when the wind got 
strong enough to blow them off. 


Mexican Petroleum Since 
Expropriation 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


In March, 1938, the Mexican Government expropriated the 
rich petroleum fields which had been discovered there by 
foreign geologists and developed with foreign capital. Only 
the enthusiasm and hard work of a team of Mexican tech- 
nicians, who had been trained by the foreign companies in 
Mexico and abroad, averted a breakdown in production 
after the experienced British and American companies 
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had been expropriated. Today, after thirteen ye,,, 
of effort, the Mexicans admit that their company, Peme; 
which was set up by the Government to take over the asset; 
of the foreign companies, 1s severely handicapped by lack 
of highly skilled staff. Production since expropriation ha; 
been maintained primarily by Concentration on the larg: 
Poza Rica field which was discovered and developed py 
the Mexican Eagle Company in the years just before expeo. 
priation. Pemex even now is not administered as economic. 
ally or as efficiently as were the former foreign companie; 


Mexican production figures are interesting. From a pea 
of 193 million barrels of crude oil im 1921 production fel 
to 38 million barrels in the year of expropriation, 1938. 
But production had previously dropped as low as 32 million 
barrels in 1932. The steep decline between 1922 and 193 
was due to some extent to the unexpected presence of sai; 
water in wells. But the main reason for the drop in produc. 
tion was persistent political interference. The Mexicag 
Government appeared deliberately to attempt to throttle the 
oil companies by restrictive legislation, by heavy taxation and 
by giving the trade union leaders unrestricted liberty and 
support in a series of strikes which brought operations almos: 
to a standstill. Under such conditions it was virtually impos. 
sible to convince the Mexican people of the benefits the oii 
companies were bringing to their employees or to the country. 
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When the Mexican Government took over the pr- 
perties of the foreign companies and expelled foreign workers 
it was immediately faced with a series of crises. With 2 
fall in the value of the peso and the rising cost of living the 
oil field employees were much worse off than they had been 
under the companies. This gave rise to labour troubles 
during the early years of the war, when there was a constant 
threat of a general strike and sabotage occurred in the fields. 
Pemex publishes no detailed accounts, but it is understood 
that it has contributed little to the Mexican Exchequer. 
The then director admitted losing * Sey a in 1939 
because of unfavourable sales in the United States and the 
closure of European markets. 

During the period immediately after expropriation Mexico 
was unable to find markets for its oil, despite its proxim') 
to the United States. World stocks at the time were high an¢ 
fed competitively by American, Venezuelan, Persian and 
Rumanian oils. Moreover Pemex had great difficulty 12 
attempts to charter oil tankers because four-fifths of thes 
were owned by the petroleum companies and the remainits 
fifth were not easy to charter. Fortunately for Pemex thes: 
two major problems were solved when Germany invade: 
Poland in 1939. Since that time Mexico has been able © 
sell all the oil Pemex could produce. In 1950 it export! 
ctude fuel oil, petrol or gas-oil to eleven countries. 
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Persuading a man to choose an Austin Reed hat 


is all part of the Austin Reed advertising, but per- 
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suading young men to wear hats instead of going 


bareheaded is a matter of vital concern to the Hat 


Industry as a whole. 


The aims of collective publicity differ widely from one 
industry to another and so do the methods of presenting 
them. We conduct a number of these campaigns and 
can speak with knowledge of the strategy to be employed 
and the advantages that can accrue. ; 


Such campaigns heighten public awareness of the goods 
or services they promote. They add point and emphasis 
to the advertising of individual firms in the same field. 
They stimulate whole industries. By making popular 
contact through varied channels of publicity, they keep 
industry ahead of the headlines and provide it with a 
public platform from which its best interests can be 
maintained and fostered, in good times or bad. 

In these days when new influences, new trends in 
public taste and usage, are creating new and tougher 

problems for industry, the possibilities of a collective 

campaign should be fully investigated. Those 

interested are invited to discuss the matter with us 

at no cost to themselves. 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LTD 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


25 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 * REGENT 7080 (16 LINES) 
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every modern scene where fabric plays its part 
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TOPICAL TEAPOT TEASER 


If you wrapped an imaginary teapot in a hypothetical 
overcoat of symbolical marbles, would it keep the 
suppositional tea warm! NO/ Well, if it wasn’t a teapot 
at all, but a hot-water tank, and the marbles weren’t 

round any longer ... would that do the trick? YES/ 
How so? BECAUSE THE VERY BEST INSULATING 
MATERIAL IN THE WORLD CONSISTS OF PRECISELY THAT— 


MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. 
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Whilst production declined in Mexico, it was rising at a 
most sensational rate in Venezuela, where between 1927 
and 1949 output has increased by 720 per cent. In 1921 
Mexico supplied one-quarter of the world’s oil and in 
1937 it supplied only one-fortieth. In the three years after 
expropriation production was (in thousands of barrels): 


segs? 2002 MAAS Wade 46,907 
1998 3si,c6 SP a a 
TOR a ee es aes kok esc 
SOMO 2icks «kde hahaa le 44.036 


A comparison of petroleum production over two decades 
gives the following figures: — 


nS a a 64,121 
SNK a UE 46,907 
90D: Sock: coped, Sule 3 tak 60,736 


Mexicans suggest with pride that their production figures 
since expropriation are satisfactory. They claim that pro- 
duction would be far higher if the disgruntled foreign com- 


=} panies had undertaken more exploratory drilling between 


1930 and 1938. Pemex also believes that the foreign com- 
panies left the country with full knowledge of the exact 
| jocation of further large petroleum deposits. 


As a result of poor administration and too few high-grade 
technicians the refineries and other equipment quickly deteri- 
orated ; at the same time foreign sales were too low for 


) replacement machinery to be bought and transport renewed. 


In 1948 Mexico was unsuccessful in raising foreign capital 
© {or the purpose of oil field developments, although it did 

| obtain a loan of $150 million from the Export-Import Bank 
for development projects other than petroleum. 


Pemex has succeeded in making trading contracts with 
various American contractors to undertake further drilling. 
Their terms do not appear to be attractive as the American 
contractors assume all hazards and agree to receive no com- 
pensation for dry holes. But if they strike oil they hand 
} over operations to Pemex which pays—out of produc- 
tion proceeds—the contractors’ expenses plus what in effect 


= amounts to a royalty for 25 years. So far the foreign con- 


tractors have not been lucky, though intensive exploratory 
work continues, encouraged by a recent important discovery 
in the state of Tabasco which appears to have p.omising 
initial prospects. If this discovery is proven it will do some- 
thing to compensate for the long years of overproduction on 
the Poza Rica field and will be of invaluable help in main- 
taining production at its present level. 

Pemex has suffered from operating in a country where 
high mountain ranges, lack of surfaced roads and an obsolete 
railway system make internai distribution difficult. In order 
to supply the domestic market on the Pacific coast areas and 
in some northern districts petroleum is imported from the 
United States. The directors of Pemex Sead to reduce 
imports very considerably when the proposed pipe line across 
the isthmus is completed. Mexican experts have accom- 
plished far more than the world expected of them but the 
industry still lags badly behind that of all the Middle Eastern 
countries and Venezuela. Until present legislation is modi- 
fied to enable petroleum companies with wide experience and 
| adequate “ risk-funds” to work there, the future of the 
petroleum industry in Mexico must remain essentially 
preblematical. There are lessons here for Persia. 


Indian Income Tax 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN taxation is unavoidably high, as in India today, it is 
important that reasonable tax payers should be convinced 
that it is based on fair and sound principles. It is unlikely 
that the recent Bill to amend the Indian Income Tax Act 
will produce this conviction, for in a number of important 
Tespects the proper desire of the Indian Finance Minister 
to deal with tax dodgers has led him to introduce clauses 


169 
which in their present form will hamper legitimate business 
activity. 

The first objection to the Bill is that legislation which 
involves new charges to tax and extends existing liabilities 
should not have retrospective effect. There may indeed be 
exceptional cases where a notorious piece of tax dodging 
justifies such back dating but, in general, business becomes 
impossible if individuals incur penalties for actions which 
when taken were perfectly innocent. 


A second ground of criticism of the Bill concerns its 
definition and treatment of private companies. It is 
notorious that, in India, such companies have often been 
devices for the evasion of taxation and it is therefore right 
that they should be strictly defined and rigidly controlled. It 
is not right, however, to apply to bona fide business con- 
cerns a blanket provision compelling distribution of 60 per 
cent of the profits. Under the difficult financial conditions 
now prevailing the building up of adequate reserves is of vital 
importance ; moreover, the distribution of excessive dividends 
must be inflationary in its effect. It would be better if the 
relevant clause were confined in its operation to what may 
be described as “phoney” private companies. This was 
no doubt the intention of the Finance Minister, but as the 
clause is at present drafted it will hit a bona fide subsidiary 
of a British company. This objection is not academic but 
is based on the fact that a considerable number of the most 
important jute, tea and coal companies of Bengal will be 
compelled by this clause to pay dividends far higher than 
can be justified by their economic position. Except where 
tax dodging devices are being utilised, the wise policy would 
surely be to minimise rather than maximise dividends and 
it seems strange that the Indian Finance Minister should 
appear to try in this section to undo the effect of his anti- 
inflationary policy. 


Having it Both Ways 

A further criticism of the Bill is that its definition of 
income actually arising in India is far too wide. As the Bill 
now stands, a foreign company selling goods directly in 
India will be liable to Indian tax, not only on the merchanting 
profit—which would be in accord with general international 
practice—but also on the whole profit of the sale of the 
goods, just as though their manufacture and sale had both 
taken place in India. It seems quite clear that here India 
is trying to have it both ways. There are two policies 
which could reasonably be followed. The first would be to 
follow some logical principle, rather along the lines of 
Section 42 of the Indian Income Tax Act, of deciding what 
proportion of the profits of a business operation is reasonably 
attributable to that part of the operations carried out in 
India. Another satisfactory alternative in all these inter- 
national transactions would be to regard the profit as arising 
in the place of sale only. In its present forms the clause 
will strike most British business people as being unfair and 
will not encourage them to specialise in exports to India. 


Linked with this criticism is the objection which must 
arise to a sub-paragraph of Clause 3 of the Bill. Under this 
sub-paragraph if a British bank or individual, having no 
connection whatsoever with India, lends money to a sterling 
company for use in India, the lender will be liable to tax in 
India on the interest to his loan. Many companies today 
though perfectly solvent, are finding the problem of liquid 
finance difficult and a provision of this nature, which must 
discourage banks and others from lending to companies 
operating in India will do great disservice to the development 
of Indian industry. If India were in a state of boom and if 
foreign capitalists were vying with each other in their 
endeavours to develop new industry in India, the Government 
of India could perhaps afford to adopt a high tone with 
regard to these overseas loans. Under present conditions, 


however, India is not a very attractive country to foreign 
capital and its government might find that a more conciha- 
tory policy would be worth while. 
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Return to Deficit 


- HE United Kingdom’s balance of payments seems 
to be going from bad to worse. The overseas trade 
figures for June reveal an ominous deterioration. The 
excess of imports over exports reached the all-time record 
of £151.2 million, compared with £96.8 million in May 
and {70.3 million in April. The increase in the deficit 
compared with the two previous months is partly 
explained by the fact that exports in April were swollen 
by shipments that had been held up by shipping difficul- 
ties earlier in the year, while the export total in May was 
inflated by abnormally heavy exports of ships. Although 
these factors may explain last month’s deterioration, they 
do not suggest that the June figures were themselves 
abnormally and adversely distorted. If these figures pro- 
vide any indication of what is to come in the second half 
of the year, a new balance of payments crisis would seem 
to be well under way. 


There are, of course, some mitigating factors. In the 
first place, the terms of trade must surely soon begin to 
turn in Britain’s favour. Despite the fall in raw 
material prices, the import price index has so far steadily 
gone on rising ; it was 25 per cent above the average 
1950 level in February and 42 per cent above it in May. 
It may have been on the basis of the latter figure that 
Lord Pakenham estimated this week that Britain’s 
imports in the next twelve months might cost {950 
million more than in 1950 on account of price increases 
alone. But even though the fall in many raw material 
prices seems to be taking a long time to work its way 
through to a fall in British import prices, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that these prices will now tend to flatten 
out, relatively to the upward adjustment of British export 
prices to meet the preceding rise in the cost of imported 
raw materials ; the export price index had risen from 
only 9 per cent above the average 1950 level in February 
to 18 per cent above it in May. In the second place, it 
will be disappointing if the volume of exports does not 
rise relatively to the volume of imports in the second half 
of this year. Between January and May, the volume of 
imports was 9 per cent above the average 1950 level and 
the volume of exports was only 4 per cent above it. This 
disturbing outturn may have been partly due to the pre- 
emption of potential exports and the increased demand 
for imports generated by the 5 per cent rise in domestic 
consumption to which Mr Gaitskell alluded a fortnight 
ago. Britain seems to have been experiencing a boom 
in “anticipatory” buying by consumers at the very 
moment when consumers in other countries, who 
stepped up their purchases immediately after war started 
in Korea, are going slow. Britain’s balance of payments 
deficit now is thus, to some extent, the counterpart 
of its exceptional balance of payments surplus last 
autumn. e Government is now sounding the bell 
for a new export drive, which will involve setting new 
targets for exports of textiles and other consumer goods. 
This drive may have real difficulty in forcing its way 


through consumer resistance abroad—sales of domestic 
consumer goods in the United States and some Continep. 
tal countries are still surprisingly low—but it may po. 
sibly tend to meet progressively less competition from 
consumer pre-emption at home. 


Whatever the prospects for the second half of the 
year, however, the trend shown by the figures for the 
first half remains disquieting. The excess of impory 
over exports in this period amounted to £554.7 million, 
compared with {219.7 million in the first half of 1959 
and only £347.9 million in the whole of last year. | 
the c.if. import total shown in the trade returns jj 
adjusted to an f.o.b. basis by the customary deduction of 
II per cent (representing insurance and freight almost 
exclusively paid to British companies) the visible trade 
gap for the first half of the year can be estimated at just 
over £350 million. If invisible earnings in the first half 
of the year were equal to those that accrued in the second 
half of 1950 (£219 million), this would leave an overall 
deficit of £131 million for the first half of this year—that 
is, an annual rate of deficit of rather over £260 million, 
compared with a favourable balance of £229 million in 
1950. 


The performance of the past six months may not, how- 
ever, have in fact been quite so depressing as this arith- 
metic might suggest. Invisible receipts will have gained 
the full benefit of high profit remittances from overseas 
commodity producers, and of a still expanding overseas 
trade in sterling oil. Even so, it now seems that Mr 
Gaitskell’s recent estimate that “‘ there was little doubt 
that the overall balance of payments would show a deficit 
for the first half of 1951 when imports for stockpiling 
were taken into account” was probably an understatt- 
ment. Moreover, even if there is some slow relief—a 
compared with the present position—in the second half 
of the year, it must be remembered that that recovery 
will have to begin from the very low ebb revealed in the 
June figures. In addition an allowance will have to & 
made for the as yet incalculable effects on invisible 
receipts of the Anglo-Iranian oil stoppage. Taking thes 
factors into consideration, there seems to be no doubt 
that the Economic Survey estimates of the balance of 


payments for 1951 will prove to have been much t 
optimistic. 










* 


It is not only the “ overall” balance of payments thit 
has deteriorated: a steady contraction is proceeding © 
the surplus on the sterling area’s dollar account. In the 
second quarter of this year, as reported in The 
Economist of July 7th, this surplus amounted to $54 
million compared with $360 million in the previos 
quarter and $398 million in the fourth quarter of 195° 
This week news has come of the result of the Europea 
Payments Union “ compensations ” for June. These 0%! 
only add to the depressing testimony of the gold amd 
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dollar figures for the second quarter ; they also suggest 
that the position has been progressively and seriously 
deteriorating. Jn April this year the United Kingdom 
stil] succeeded in achieving a surplus of $52 million in 
is payments with other EPU members. In May, this 
was converted into a deficit of $27.2 million, and in June 
ihe deficit grew to $51.8 million. 


Although the United Kingdom appears in the EPU 
-eturns as the member incurring this deficit, the trans- 
ection that have led to it are in fact those between 
EPU countries and the whole sterling area. One 
reason for the sudden emergence of the United Kingdom 
as a debtor in the EPU compensations lies in reduced 
sales of sterling area commodities to Europe; these 
reduced sales are partly due to lower prices and are 
partly a seasonal phenomenon. But the United King- 
dom’s relapse to debtor status also reflects the emergence 
of Germany as a creditor in intra-European trade. 
Germany’s recent performance within EPU has shown 
4 remarkable response to the measures introduced earlier 
this vear to arrest its seemingly chronic deficit. Germany 
has been a creditor in each of the monthly EPU compen- 
sations since March and it has already been able to repay 
the whole of the exceptional credit of $120 million put 
at its disposal by EPU ; it has also recovered some of the 
gold lost to the Union as a result of the substantial 
deficits incurred in the second half of 1950 and the first 
two months of 1951. Germany is becoming an increas- 
ingly active competitor in a number of Continental 
markets and succeeded some time ago in ousting British 
car manufacturers from first place in such export markets 
as Switzerland. 


As a result of the $51.8 million deficit incurred with 
other EPU countries in June, Britain has had to repay 
$25.9 million of gold and has had another $25.9 million 
deducted from its credit balance with EPU. The loss of 
gold, though incurred in respect of June transactions, did 
not become effective until July and was not, therefore, 
reflected in the gold and dollar figures for June 30th ; it 
is 2 loss that will be accounted in the current quarter and 
will affect the total to be announced early in October. 
On balance, the United Kingdom is still a substantial 
creditor with EPU, which began its operations on July 1, 
1950. Twelve months’ payments have now been cleared 
through this machinery. In this period the United King- 
dom, acting for its own account and as banker for the 
sterling area, accumulated a net surplus equivalent to 
$604.1 million with other EPU countries. Of this, the 
equivalent of $150 million was set off against the 
“initial debit position ” with which the United Kingdom 


enn 
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was saddied at the outset. A further $85.7 million was 
financed by the debtor countries by drafts on their exist- 
ing sterling balances. Of the remainder, $292 million 
was accumulated as a credit balance with EPU and, m 
accordance with EPU rules, the residual of about $80 
million has been paid to Britain in gold. On balance, 
therefore, the United Kingdom remains a substantial 
beneficiary from the first year of operation of EPU 
though, at the rate at which deficits are now being in- 
curred, the gold derived from that source is fast flowing 


back to the Union. 
* 


In spite of the recent evidence of the deterioration in 
the gold and dollar balance of the whole sterling area, 
the gathering difficulties of the United Kingdom on its 
balance of payments constitute a sterling rather than a 
dollar problem. When the White Paper on the balance 
of payments for the first half of 1951 is published, it 
seems certain to reveal a growth in Britain’s sterling 
liabilities—mainly to the rest of the sterling area—con- 
siderably in excess of the concurrent increase in gold and 
dollar reserves. The banker of the sterling area has again 
been fatling in his job of striking even a bare balance 
between the growth of his assets and that of his liabilities. 
This is another way of saying that for the first half of 
the year the United Kingdom will have run a substantial 
“overall” deficit, though—unlike the experience of 
previous periods of heavy deficit in the postwar years— 
the critical problem will be that of Britain’s payments 


vis-a-vis the overseas sterling area and not those vis-a-vis 
the dollar area. 


There need be no balance of payments crisis on this 
score—provided that the overseas sterling area countries 
are willing to play the sterling area game and to allow 
their sterling balances to go on mounting. No fear need 
be entertained that they will fail in this respect in the 
near future. Many of the largest accumulators are 
colonial territories whose policy in this matter is deter- 
mined in London. Others, such as the Australasian 
dominions, can be relied upon not to rock the boat un- 
duly, though it should be added that, ever since Australia 
became a net dollar earner, it has shown increasing signs 
of appetite for dollar goods and for some widening in the 
mesh of “ essentiality ” through which import licensing 
for such goods must pass. It would, however, be dan- 
gerous in the extreme for Britain to continue living in 
this way on banking traditions and on goodwill built up 
in past decades. To do so will provide a sure way of 
undermining the strength and cohesion of the sterling 
area system. For this reason the dangers inherent in 
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present trends in the balance of payments are perhaps 
greater than those in periods when the dollar gap yawned 
wider. In these earlier crises immediate remedial action 
was called for ; and through such desperate means or 
expedients as import cuts, the suspension of converti- 
bility and devaluation—buttressed by a moderate exercise 
in disinflation —the call was answered. On. this 
occasion there is still a chance to postpone the harsh 
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decisions. The momentum of past habits will stil} make 
it possible for the welfare state and cosseted economy of 
Britain to be maintained on the backs of other, ang i 
many cases poorer, countries. The damage that will . 
done if the period of grace is so used will, however, , 
just as great as that which would have been caused py 
inaction when the gold and dollar reserve was ebbigs 
away in the bleak summers of 1947 and 1949. ° 


Oil in Emergency 


N normal times, no industry is more adept in meeting 
the infinitely variable needs of consumers through- 
out the world than the oil industry. Planning, as that 
word is ordinarily understood in this country, does not 
come naturally to it. But the Persian crisis has forced 
upon the industry an exercise in co-operative action that 
holds out the one chance of mitigating its worst effects. 


The effects of the cutting off of Persian oil have been 
measured. It is believed that a plan of action has been 
proposed by the American oil companies and submitted 
to the Petroleum Administration for Defence for approval 
by the appropriate American authorities, including the 
Department of Justice. 

Nothing is more calculated to frighten the American 
oil industry in normal circumstances than the mere 
suggestion of co-operative action. Its sensitiveness is 
natural, for it has suffered more than most from the 
penalties of American anti-trust legislation. Even when 
war itself demanded the pooling of supplies and trans- 
port and the arbitrary division of markets, the industry 
was always conscious that the Department of Justice 
was looking over its shoulder. It is able to approach 
the Department in the present circumstances of cold 
war only by virtue of the Defence Production Act of last 
year ; its recommendations are intended to mitigate the 
shortages of oil supplies to friendly foreign nations 
whose defence measures would otherwise be jeopardised, 
The Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee, which con- 
sists of representatives of the American oil companies 
engaged in operations overseas, is appointed by the 
Petroleum Administrator for Defence and assists him by 
making recommendations ; it is the first plan of the 
FPSC, to meet the stoppage of Persian supplies, that 
is now under consideration in Washington. 


The details of the plan have not been disclosed, but 
its broad drift can be gauged from the problems that it 
has to meet. It is no secret that the plan owes much 
to a study of the oil situation carried out by the British 
Overseas Petroleum Supply Committee which comprises 
representatives from the Shell, Anglo-Iranian and 
Trinidad Leaseholds companies. This committee, 
formed at the request of the British Government, and 
free of the inhibitions to informal discussions that 
affected American companies, had a correspondingly 
good start in measuring the effects of the Persian oil 
crisis On Consumers in Europe, the Indian Ocean and 
the Far East. The fact that its work was of immediate 
service to the American FPSC does not mean that a 
“ British ” plan has been under discussion in Washing- 
ton or that “ British” demands are being made on the 
American oil industry or American oil consumers. It 
reflects the fact, rather, that problems of petroleum 
supplies are of world-wide importance, and that their 


successful solution can best come about from the wides 
area of discussion and agreement, 


* 


The loss of Persian oil has produced a critical sity). 
tion, but it is a crisis which varies in intensity in differen: 
products and different markets. As an article in Th; 
Economist of May 26th showed, the loss of Persian crude 
oil is of less moment than the loss of refined produc 
from Abadan. According to American reports of the 
British presentation of the facts to the FPSC, the westem 
world has lost about 150,000 barrels a day of crude oil 
as a result of the cessation of exports from Persia, but 
the loss of refined products, ranging from aviation gaso- 
line to heavy fuel oil, amounts to the equivalent of no less 
than 485,000 barrels of crude a day. (The barrel equals 
35 Imperial gallons or 42 American gallons, and about 
7+ barrels of Persian crude weigh a ton.) The whole of 
the Persian crude oil shipped as such could be made good 
from Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, apart, perhaps, from 
20,000 barrels a day. It is thought that spare refining 
capacity controlled by British oil companies in Europe 
is of the order of 115,000 barrels a day, for which further 
supplies of crude would be needed. All told, about 
135,000 barrels of crude have to be found—and more a 
further refinery capacity can be found from new plants 
or by running existing plants more intensively. The 
provision of this extra crude oil can, it seems, best b 
found by retaining in the Eastern Hemisphere shipments 
from the Persian Gulf and other Middle East sources 
which in normal times move to the United States and 
Canada. These ae running at present at nearly 270,000 
barrels a day—twice the volume that is needed by 
Western Europe. The obvious source for replacing this 
Middle East crude, if it were diverted from the Wester 
Hemisphere to Europe, would be from Texas, where 20 
increase in output is technically easy. 


The loss of refined products from Abadan is equal ‘0 
485,000 barrels a day in terms of crude, or by an odd 
symmetry in the figures, 458,000 barrels of refined prc 
ducts. To replace these refined products, perhaps 
100,000 to 150,000 barrels a day could be obtained from 
European refineries ; to find the rest would involve 
a more complicated operation. For example, abou! 
280,000 barrels of refined products are being exported 
by American companies from the Persian Gulf, of which 
perhaps half is s from Ras Tanura and Bahrein 
consumers outside the Indian Ocean area. Unless a faitly 
high proportion of these products that now go to destifa- 
tions west of Suez and in the Far East can be retained 
in the Indian Ocean area, it will be impossible 
to meet the needs of consumers in this area—and " 
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would seem that bo:h London and Washington attach 
importance to meeting them as far as possible. It would 
follow, even so, that some 250,000 barrels of refined 
products would be needed to close the gap, and there 
is little prospect of filling it, at least in the short run, 
except from the United States. 


Whether these figures and the diversions that they 
appear to entail have been adopted in the American oil 
companies’ plan is not known. They are an exercise 
sn what might be done, and not necessarily a forecast 
of what will be done. But the analysis seems realistic ; 
the American companies have a commercial interest in 
keeping open their established markets ; it happens that 
stocks of oil products in the United States are at a high 
level and are still increasing ; and the highest interests of 
western economic co-operation and preparedness in 
defence are involved. That is not to say that the process 
of rearranging cargoes will be simple, or that each market 
will get oil in the quantities and qualities to which it has 
been accustomed. The most deft rearrangement of crude 
oil shipments to avoid cross hauls will not get rid of the 
brute fact that the closing of the Abadan refinery means 
an extreme shortage of heavy fuel oil, which formed 
half of its output and is of profound importance for 
ships’ bunkers in Indian and Eastern waters. It will be 
impossible to replace immediately the output of aviation 
gasolene hitherto produced by the Abadan refinery at the 
rate of 18,000 barrels a day, for there is no other source 
in the Middle East. 


Something depends, too, on the outcome of the 
negotiations for a truce in Korea. The Korean war has 
involved demands on aviation and heavy fuels that are 
large enough in absolute terms, but would go only a 
modest distance in making good the losses from Abadan. 
In general terms, therefore, the prospect is for a 
distinctly awkward shortage of certain fuels, but of a 
bare sufficiency of oil products as a whole provided that 
American production remains high and_ therefore 
capable of filling most, if not the whole, of the remaining 
deficit after taking into account what the British com- 
panies can do for themselves. So far as this country is 
concerned, it will involve a heavy dollar expenditure, 
estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
$350 million a year, and it would not be surprising if 
collar expenditure had not already been incurred in 
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buying cargoes for near delivery. This dollar expendi- 
ture is only part of the cost of the loss of Abadan to the 
British balance of payments, for the refinery was both 
a dollar saver and a sterling earner. The present British 
preoccupation with a new balance of payments problem 
is thus seriously complicated by the loss of Persian oil. 
It is bound to lead to a re-examination of all the devices 
dear to the Treasury mind which depend on the drawing 
of arbitrary distinctions between dollar and sterling oil. 


It is indeed fortunate in these circumstances that such 
good progress has been made with the major new 
refineries in this country. The second distillation unit at 
the new Shell refinery at Stanlow came into operation at 
the end of last month, trebling the capacity of the plant 
tO 3,000,000 toms, with a catalytic cracker approaching 
completion. The completion of the project early next 
year will raise Shell’s refinery capacity in this country 
(including Shell Haven and Heysham) to 8,000,000 tons 
a year. At Fawley, the first distillation unit of the new 
Esso refinery is about to come “on stream,” only two 
years after the project was started. Work is well 
advanced on the other units of the plant, including a 
“cat cracker ” from which further supplies of petrol can 
be obtained by processing the gas oil produced from the 
distillation units. The total volume of products will 
amount to about 6,000,000 tons a year. By the end of 
next year, when the new refinery at the Isle of Grain is 
working, Anglo-Iranian’s refinery capacity in this 
country will reach 8.8 million tons. The imporiance of 
obtaining crude oil to feed this new refinery capacity is 
obvious, and fortunately it should present no special diffi- 
culty. These plants and others were intended essentially 
for meeting domestic requirements, and not for supply- 
ing export markets on any important scale, but they will 
make a real contribution towards the solution of present 
difficulties. The problems of consuming centres in the 
Indian Ocean and farther east are clearly more critical 
and will be more difficult to solve. The fact that the 
world oil industry has been capable of such prodigious 
expansion in recent years to meet a cumulative increase 
of 10 per cent annually in demand is an encouragement. 
It should mean that the present crisis can be solved by 
ingenuity and resource. The western world is not faced 
with a disaster in oil, but rather with a temporary spell 
of difficulty and contrivance. 


Business Notes 


Abbey Works in Production 


_ The official opening of the hot strip mill at the Abbey 
Works by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last Tuesday 
marks a decisive stage—but still only a stage—in the progress 
of the immense project that the Steel Company of Wales 
‘ci On foot four years ago. Those who have been privileged 
‘© watch the growth of this enterprise from the first surveys 
of marsh and sand dune to the near-completion of an 
tegrated works extending over 43 miles have learned some- 
thing of the problems that have been so skilfully solved by 
cngineers, contractors and workmen on the site. To the lay 
observer, perhaps, the completion of the hot strip mill is 
something of an anti-climax as well as an engineering 
ttumph ; this plant was intended and now it is running. 

his impression is perhaps the greatest compliment that 
could be paid to the engineering skills that have gone into its 
Construction, and to the resource that has given a disarming 


appearance of simplicity to one of the biggest undertakings in 
the history of the British steel industry, 


The new Abbey Works adjoin and totally dwarf an old 
steel works at Port Talbot. Every section of the plant is new, 
or recreated. The iron works has two, and will presently 
have three, new blast furnaces, together capable of producing 
19,000 tons of pig-iron each week. The total capacity of the 
new open hearth steel furnaces, when completed, will be 
29,000 tons a week—a total addition of not much less than 
10 per cent to the ingot-producing capacity of the whole 
British steel industry. The bulk of the ingots will be rolled 
in the continuous strip mill, which is capable of rolling hot 
strip to a width of 72 inches—the widest in this country. 
From the continuous strip mill, the coils will be taken to the 
finishing plants, of which there are two—a cold reduction 
mill at the Abbey Works itself, which is nearing completion 
and from which finished sheet for motor bodies, steel furni- 
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ttuce, refrigerators and the like will be produced, and a 
modern tinplate works at Trostre, about 25 miles from Port 
Talbot, where the most efficient methods of electrolytic tn- 
ning will be in operation. This second plant, too, has yet to 
be completed, and for the time being hot strip is being rolled 
at the Abbey Works for shipment to other finishing plants 
in South Wales. 


Within a few months, therefore, the completed project 
should be showing its paces. It comes into operation at a 
time of anxiety about raw materials for steel making, but 
with the clear advantage that no other plant in the country 
will be able to match its efficiency in converting materials into 
finished products that are scarcer than any others that the 
steel industry produces. There are many matters for con- 
gratulation in the conception and execution of the project— 
not least for the architectural distinction of the works and for 
the contribution of American machinery and knowledge for 
some vital parts of the plant. It might also be noted that the 
Steel Company of Wales has kept the promises that appeared 
in its prospectus in July, 1947. The plant will in fact “ be 
run in and in production within five years” with a margin 
of many months, The profits estimate of £5,000,000 a year 
from the new plant when it is in full production and from 
existing old-style plants is likely to be comfortably assured. 
And the company is not to be blamed for the fact that its 
cost has exceeded the original estimate of {60 million for 
the plant now nearing completion and a third cold reduction 
plant that was then in mind. If it has kept within 25 per cent 
of this figure it will have done well in view of the rapid rise 
in construction costs during the past four years. 


* * * 
Agreeing to Agree 


The joint statement that last week recorded a measure 
of agreement between the Iron and Steel Corporation of 
Great Britain and the British Iron and Steel Federation upon 
the control of the industry’s common services said, with 
gcim correctitude and clumsy phraseology, about as little as 
can easily be conveyed in two hundred and fifty words. This 
is in the nature of joint statements after protracted and 
bitter negotiation, but it leaves the public entirely in the 
dark about the real extent of co-operation between private 
and state steel set down in the unpublished memorandum 
agreed upon by the two bodies. 


The fact, however unexplained, is welcome. So is the 
retention—“ pending the setting up of the long-term organ- 
isation ”—of the industry’s common services without division 
or duplication, in particular of the British Iron and Steel 
Corporation, Ltd., and its subsidiaries, which handle the 
import of ore, scrap and semi-finished steel for the whole 
industry. Mr Hasdie’s share of control of these services 
will probably be formally limited to representation upon 
the committees that control them, and the presence of certain 
of his officers within their organisation. His point that he 
is ultimately responsible for the provision of these services 
to the publicly-owned majority of the steel producers has 
been conceded, and it will presumably give his views due 
weight in such councils. But the anxiety of Sir Andrew 
Duncan and Sir Ellis Hunter that in this interim period 
while the industry’s future is shadowed by political uncer- 
tainty no radical change should be made in the organisation 
that still really manages the industry has also been satisfied. 
Whether this justifies the hopes, held in those quarters of the 
industry that favour amicable co-operation between the two 
bodies, that the statement presages a progressive rapproche- 
ment between corporation and federation, is hard to judge. 
it is perhaps not altogether easy to envisage the powerful 
personalities involved in any very close comradeship. But 
something has been achieved in giving the state corporation 
at least some opportunity to share the responsibilities placed 
upon it by legislation, without disrupting the steel industry’s 
existing structure: time, and political developments, must 
be allowed to find the fiaal formula. 
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Who Uses Steel? 


One common service of particular value to the indy, 
is the federation’s statistical department—not only for th 
comprehensive series of data it publishes monthly on curreg; 
steel activity, but also for the special studies it makes from 
time to time. An example in the current issue of the feder. 
tion’s statistical bulletin is an assessment of the concent;). 
tion of steel consumption—a subject of considergb)s 
importance in relation to the steel allocation scheme that § 
expected towards the end of this year, 


Probably 150,000 or more firms in Britain, the bulletin 
estimates, buy steel ; but most of them buy very little. Coun. 
ing about 50,000 establishments of any size in the engineering 


and shipbuilding industries, about 30,000 concerned with 


the manufacture of vehicles and aircraft, and perhaps 15,000 
that manufacture other metal products, there may be abou 


Size DistrinuTIon oF UK Street Consumers* 
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100,000 metal processing firms. To these the bulletin adds 
perhaps half of the 100,000 building and contracting firms 2 
users of some finished steel. But the table shows how heavily 
within these totals, consumption is concentrated. Public 
organisations use 11 per cent of steel (and this under-est:- 
mates their importance, since steel for a BEA generator, 
for example, is counted in the consumption of the plant 
manufacturer); and 179 private firms use another 31 pe 
cent of total consumption. A modest total of 2,000 firms are 
responsible for more than 70 per cent of the total use of stee! 
in this country. Since 12 per cent of the total tonnage 's 
sheet steel, which is already controlled, and the work of the 
building and contracting industries is subject to Government 
licence, while the Government has direct contro! over th 
investment programmes of public enterprises, the Govet- 
ment already possesses a considerable influence over the lev 
of steel consumption in the country. Whether it ts exerting 
this influence properly, in the interim period before st 
allocation, is another question. 


x * x 


Record Rise in Bank Advances 


Scene surprise has been caused this week at the very 
marked steepening in the rise in bank advances disclosed 
by the clearing banks’ aggregate statement for June 30th lat 
For some months past, the rise in primary commodity pric 
and the more general sources of pressure upon industty> 
working capital have been impelling bank advances rapidly 
upwards, but the City was scarcely prepared to see thea 
leap by £89 million in the space of six weeks. This 's by 
far the biggest monthly movement ever recorded ; it carn 
the total to £1,882 million, or £238 million above its lev" 
at end-1950, and £234 million above the total recorded i 
months before that. The half-yearly movement also bret 
new ground: it compares with an increase of £125 mill “ 
in the first half of 1950 and one of £70 million in the — 
half of 1949. On both these occasions, however, the grow" 
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was being restrained by the substantial repayments that 
were being made out of the proceeds of Electricity and 
Gas issues. 

It should be emphasised that this acceleration of the rise 


jn advances in recent months is not attzibutable to any 


change of policy pursued by the banks ; on the contrary, they 


not only appear to be loyally observing the spirit of the 


oficial directives but have also been tightening up their own 
requirements. These qualitative methods of restraint will 
now tend to be reinforced by the modest rise in interest 
rates that the banks are now in process of imposing upon 
their customers ; but the momentum behind the pattern of 
public demand suggests that the whole movement will never 


‘be kept within reasonable bounds unless the authorities 


themselves are prepared to revive the use of orthodox tech- 


niques of monetary policy. Meanwhile, there is perhaps 
© some reason to hope that advances totals will rise less sharply 


in the second half of this year than they did in the first half. 
In the second half of 1950, it will be recalled, the large 


Py repayments made out of the proceeds of new capital issues 
"actually led to a small net decline in outstanding advances. 


It is too soon to guess whether any comparable boom in 


q capital issues is likely to be experienced this year, but the 


™ banking figures for July and August will reflect the repay- 
= ments of loans out of the proceeds of the recent Gas issue 


—repayments, however, that will have been substantially 
financed by increased Governmental borrowings from the 


® banks to finance the “ Departments” large participation in 


ie the new stock. 


The rise in advances, it should be noted, has not involved 


© any corresponding increase in net bank deposits. During the 


six weeks to end-June, these rose by £72 million, or by {19 


= million less than in the corresponding period last year, while 


fin the first half of this year they declined by £180 million, 


compared with a decline of £224 million in the first half of 


1950. In other words, during this period in which the 


sexternal balance of payments has been relapsing into deficit 


(and in which, therefore, the central Government has been 

relieved from the strain of providing the sterling required 
> to finance an overall external surplus) repayments of Govern- 
= mental indebtedness to the banking system have much 


exceeded the banks’ new lendings to industry—including, of 
course, nationalised industry. It is noteworthy, however, 
that official policy in these past six months has fallen far 
short of what would have been needed to redress the credit 
expansion caused by the heavy Governmental borrowings 


-of the previous six months. Over the whole twelve-month 
}period, net bank deposits have risen by {180 million— 


though this is fully {100 million short of the simultaneous 


Ptise in bank advances and investments combined. 


* * * 


: Peace with Japan 


It is not surprising that the draft Treaty of Peace with 


Japan, which has been circulated to interested countries 


by the United States, has encouraged a boom in Japanese 
bonds on the stock markets. Under the draft treaty, Japan 
airms its liability for the prewar external debts of the 
Japanese state and for debts of corporate bodies subsequently 
declared to be liabilities of the state ; it therefore undertakes 
{© negotiate at an early date with its creditors for a resump- 
bon of payments on those debts. In view of the compara- 
uvely modest size of Japan’s external debt and of the rapidity 
with which Japanese export trade is reviving, there seems 
‘© be no reason why resumption of payment should be made 
at other than the contractual rates. © The capacity 10 
meet external debt payments should be enhanced by the 
‘nes’ recognition that the imposition of reparations would 
cuipple the Japanese economy. It is true that the draft 


ueaty records “in principle” that Japan should. repair 
damage and suffering caused by it during the war, but it 
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adds that in order to protect the country against undue 
foreign exchange burdens resulting from such compensation, 
the Allied powers are to supply raw materials, presumably 
free of payment, for such reparations work. 


Under the commercial policy clauses of the proposed 
treaty, Japan agrees to enter into stable and friendly trading 
and maritime relations with all signatories for the first four 
years of the new state of peace. It will also give most 
favoured nation treatment to all signatories that grant it 
reciprocity. Unfortunately, Japan may not receive such 
reciprocity in the markets of Britain and Colonial territories. 
This was the unmistakable implication of a statement made 
by the President of the Board of Trade last week. Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, after some unexceptionable remarks on 
the similarity of Japan’s economic circumstances with those 
of the United Kingdom, notably Japan’s complete depend- 
ence on exports, recalled that “ bearing in mind the prewar 
record of Japanese competition, especially in the textile trade, 
we have decided not to accord most favoured nation rights to 
Japan because we feel that we must for the present retain 
our freedom to protect our economy, if necessary, against 
abnormal and injurious competition.” The President of the 
Board of Trade went on to hope that as a result of con- 
sultation between the industries principally concerned in the 
two countries “ policies and practices may develop which 
will make it possible for Japan and all other countries par- 
ticipating in world trade, to develop their economic activities 
on the basis of live-and-let-live.” This seems to be a 
euphemistic way of saying that the Board of Trade, which 
recently sounded a resounding blast against restrictive prac- 
tices in the British market, is now openly advocating restric- 
tive practices in world trade. Sir Hartley in effect adjured 
British industry, and notably the textile industry, to combine 
with Japanese and other competitors in order to make the 
export markets of the world, especially those of the Colonial 
territories, safe for relatively high cost and inefficient pro- 
ducers. That is as good a formula as could be devised for 
undermining and losing what is left of the Commonwealth. 


* * + 


Germany’s External Debts 


The preliminary consultations that were held in London 
on the question of Germany’s external debts ended last 
Wednesday. The discussions were attended by the Tri- 
partite Commission on German debts that represents the 
British, United States and French Governments, a delegation 
of the German Federal Republic and representatives of 
creditors and debtors, together with observers from other 
countries with substantial creditor interests. The main pur- 
pose of the discussions was exploratory: the culling of full 
information on the debts involved, discussion of Germany’s 
capacity to bear the weight of an external debt burden and, 
finally, clarification of the views held by the various parties 
concerned on the general lines that a solution of this 
problem should follow. On most of these counts the dis- 
cussions appear to have been eminently successful. The 
various classes of creditors certainly learnt a very great deal 
more about one another’s views than they knew before. 
The German delegation brought considerable new material 
bearing upon the dimensions of the problem. It was 
found possible at the end of the consultations to issue 
and approve a number of written reports setting out the 
matters on which a large measure of agreement was found 
to exist. These documents will now be used as basic material 
for an autumn meeting, also to be held in London, at which 
it is hoped that a definitive settlement of the German external 
debt problem can be reached. The head of the German 
delegation, Herr H. J. Abs, pointed out at the end of the 
discussion that the German Government will do its best to 
solve the debt problem “in a manner satisfactory to every 
side involved and in accordance with our ability.” 
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Courtaulds Re-enter America 


Formation of Courtaulds Incorporated, a new wholly 
owned American subsidiary to produce viscose rayon staple 
in the United States, is a step of great significance for the 
British parent company, Courtaulds Ltd. It is just over 
ten years since the company was forced to surrender its 96 pet 
cent shareholding in American Viscose Corporation to the 
Treasury, in order to raise dollars to pay for war purchases 
from America: the hasty transaction raised only {13,611,000 
worth of dollars, though after arbitration Courtaulds was 
awarded {27,125,000 for its shares. Nobody in Britain can 
look back to that piece of one-sided bargaining with any 
pleasure. But the re-entry of Courtaulds into the American 
market is eminently satisfying. 

Courtaulds Incorporated is to erect a factory—which, 
according to American reports, will be at Huntsville, 
Alabama—to produce initially 50 million Ib. of viscose rayon 
staple fibre a year. This may be compared with a total 
American staple fibre output of 306 million Ib. last year, of 
which about 189 million Ib. was viscose fibre, produced by 
eight American plants. United States consumption of staple 
fibre has expanded considerably in recent years ; last year 
staple imports reached 91 million Ib., six times those in 1949 
and more than twice as large as imports in the more pros- 
perous year of 1948. American producers’ viscose staple 
capacity, now about 200 million Ib., was recently estimated 
as likely to rise to 265 million lb. by the end of 1952: the 
initial rating of Courtaulds’ new American plant will thus 
represent a sizeable share of total capacity. 


In his statement with the parent company’s accounts at 
the beginning of July, Sir John Hanbury-Williams referred 
to the possibility of large sums being invested in new ventures 
in Britain and overseas. No figure has been quoted for the 
American investment, though an American estimate puts it 
at $10 million. On the question of raising additional capital, 
he added: 

It is not yet possible to assess with any degree of accuracy 
the requirements or the timing of such an operation, but the 
burden of providing for the purposes mentioned above 
entirely out of the company’s undistributed profits and other 
reserves cannot be borne indefinitely. 

Sir John mentioned also the share capital reconstruction of 
the company, which he said might have to be dealt with 
before, or simultaneously with, the raising of new capital. 
He is likely to make a further statement concerning the new 
American venture at the annual meeting next week: this 
week’s announcement may well mean that the date of both 
impending capital operations may be brought forward. 


x x * 


Freer Dollars for Films? 


“Freer” rather than full convertibility into dollars of 
the sterling earned by exhibition of American films in Britain 
is the practical aim of the delegation from Hollywood that 
began discussions in Whitehall this week with representatives 
of the Board of Trade, the Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land. The present Anglo-American agreement on films 
expires on September 29th, and the American industry’s 
negotiators—whose talks in Britain are among a number 
of similar negotiations with other European countries show- 
ing American films—have the task of working out another 
to follow it. Earlier this year some circles in Hollywood 
expressed optimism about obtaining full convertibility of 
these foreign revenues. Owing to stronger competition at 
home from television, these revenues are assuming a greater 
weight in th American industry’s accounts. Since that time 
the change in Britain’s dollar prospects has apparently con- 
vinced Mr McCarthy, leader of the American delegation, 
that to press for full convertibility would be a waste of time. 


Under the present agreement, the American industry can 
repatriate $17 million of its earnings, plus up to $4,000,000 
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on account of its production of films in Britain ang iy 
purchases of Western Hemisphere rights of British film; 
The remainder of its earnimgs—on the current year’s ies 
tions, perhaps £14 million—remain frozen within the stern, 
area, but may be invested in a variety of agreed ways, Thess 
include the financing of the companies’ large branch o, 

isations in London and other British cities, the purchase ¢ ' 
“export prints” of American films processed here, igi 
investment in film production on the Continent ; some 
the other permitted transactions, in effect, enable the transl 
of further earnings out of the sterling area. In the currey 
year, it may be that a comparatively small sum of sterliy 
has in fact remained uninvested. But the Amerigy 
companies, who expect larger revenue next year on th 
assumption that British films will decline in number, ar 
pressing for an increase in the basic limit above $17 millig 
and an extension of the uses to which the sterling retaige; 
can be put. The British Government may seek to make any 
increase conditional upon an American undertaking to oo. 
tinue financing production in British studios ; though th: 
Hollywood negotiators say this will certainly continue, ths 
are unwilling to be tied to any stated level of investmen;, 







* * x 


Control of Tungsten 


The Ministry of Materials is to become the so: 
importer and distributor of tungsten ores and concentrit 
after July 30th. This reimposition of government contr 
of tungsten ores is the natural consequence of the allocation 
of tungsten ore by the International Materials Conference 
which asked member governments both to exercise contra 
of imports and exports of tungsten and to render return 
to it. Tungsten is not as easy to control as molybdenum 
or sulphur, for more than go per cent of these commoditie 
comes from the United States. Brazil and Portugal ar 
the largest exporters of tungsten ore at the present time, but 
together they provide little more than half of world supplies 
Spain, Australia, Brazil and a large number of other countries 
produce the balance. Thus the success of any internation! 
allocation of tungsten ore is largely dependent on the ful 
co-operation of producers and consumers with the IMC; 
it remains to be seen how complete such co-operation will te. 

Control in this country is to be exercised through tk 
agency of a few leading firms of merchant importers, who 
will act according to the Ministry’s instructions. It would 
probably be impossible at the present time to attract exper: 
enced men into the civil service as was done during the wi 
in order to exert closer supervision. But apart from that th: 
smaller the interference with the market the easier it should 
be to return to more normal arrangements if the preset! 
strain on supplies should be eased. Meanwhile the matkei 
is largely biding time. The price has fallen further during 
the week to 530s. a unit: buyers are probably holding back 
until the end of the month to find out what the Ministry 
policy on prices will be. The Ministry, however, is unlikely 
to fix any domestic price since the principal consumer is th 
partly-nationalised steel industry. The present market ptt 
is about equivalent to the maximum price of $65 a short to 
(f.0.b.), to which the main exporting countries, except Brazl, 
have agreed. The 695 metric tons (metal content) of 0 
that have been allocated to Britain should cover the country’ 
basic needs during the third quarter. The quantity represet® 
about the same rate of imports as during the first five mont 
of the year, though it is about a fifth below the rate 
imports of tungsten in 1950. 


* *® * 


Downtrend in Prices 


The feature among commodities in the past week i 
the continued drop in tin, to £848} per ton, so that it w® 
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SD cocoa: Many years 
before the Spaniards 
conquered Mexico, the | 






















native Aztecs were 
femiliar with the cacao 
tree. They drank the = 
cecoa and used the seeds as money. 
Cocoa was intreduced to Europe in 
the 16th century and soon became -- 
a fashionable and popular drink. 
Indeed, by the end of the 19th 

century the supply of beans from 
the New World could not keep pace 
with the demand. The introduction 
of cocoa to the Gold Ceast only 
dates from 1880 but teday the 
territory is the largest producer of 
cocoa beans in the world. 
Full and up-te- date information 
from our branches in the Geld 
Coast on market conditions and 
industrial trends in the colony is 
readily obtainable on request. 

Please write to our Intelligence 

Department at the address giver 
below. 















BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
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THE TEST OF 
TWO CENTURIES 





In the two hundred years since Glyn, Mills 
& Co. became a name in Lombard Street, 
great changes have shaped the course of 
history. In those changes this now famous 
bank has preserved unaltered its tradition of 
a private Banking House offering the most 
comprehensive financial facilities. 

To-day, as in 1753, Glyn, Mills & Co. 
provides a banking service to meet the special 
requirements both of the large public 


corporation and of the private customer. 





GLYN, MILLS & CO. | | 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 





Associated Banks ; Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 



























































| A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT 


22%, per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in the Abbey National. 
For further particulars, apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE } ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER S¥., LOTTDOT, N.W.. 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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Ambassadors at large 


WE MAKE NO CLAIM to shape the destiny of world 
affairs. What we do like to feel is that we help 
the world’s way of living and working to be 
more efficient, more productive, altogether 
much more comfortable. If you walk through 
the tea plantations of Ceylon, India or British 
East Africa, or watch irrigation work in Australia, 
or for that matter travel through any of the 
extensive areas under cultivation throughout 
the British Empire then you will see what we 
mean. You will be seeing products of the 
Marshall Organisation at work. In 39 different 
countries you will find Marshall or Fowler 
equipment — supplying power and _ heating, 
rolling out endless ribbons of new road, culti- 
vating new land, beginning vast housing projects 
—even contributing to your cup of tea ! 

Each of these products carries and upholds the 
well-earned reputation of Britain’s craftsmen. 
Each one is an ambassador for Britain whose 
credentials are respected everywhere. 


THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 


MARSHALLS OF GAINSBOROUGH }: 
Wheel Tractors * Road Rollers * Boilers : 
Tea Machinery ° Threshing Machines 
Combine Harvesters 


FOWLERS OF LEEDS 
Diesel Locomotives 
i Crawler Tractors 
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A Clerk in Adelaide goes on Holiday 


and it may be important for a British manufacturer to know what 
goods he buys, both before and during his holiday, and what he 
usually pays. For it may well be there is an opening in the 
Australian market for this manufacturer's line of goods. Faced 
with difficult research points of this nature, the shrewd busines 
man consults the Bank of Australasia, for the information be 
requires must be accurate and up-to-date. The Bank of Australasia 
is in constant touch with all aspects of the Australian and New 
Zealand way of life and commerce. It gladly places this fund of 
knowledge, together with a complete banking service, at the 
disposal of all British export houses. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
LIMITED 


Manager : G. C. Cowaa 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (Opposite Australia House) 








The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find th 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities. needed for trade with the 


subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA REx’ 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADB 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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} Dutch tin is in fact offered. 


difficulties on the estates. 
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Tuesday selling for the equivalent of the American Recon- 
eruction Finance Corporation’s price of 106 cents per lb. 
It recovered on Wednesday to £862}, but on Thursday 
the price was £8574. Offers of Belgian and Dutch tin are 
expected soon on the London market following the RFC’s 
notification to Belgian, Dutch and Indonesian producers that, 
in accordance with the escape clause of its agreements, it will 
not pay more than 103 cents per |b. The per ag lhe 
these new supplies found its reflection in the London price 
early in the week, and another fall is likely if Belgian and 
The question is now being 
raised whether the RFC will lower its selling p:ice for tin 
in America to 103 cents, which would logically be its next 
sep. The continued decline in jute had been expected 
because of the prospects of good Indian and Pakistan crops. 
The signs of increasing tension again between the two 
Dominions may, however, affect future supplies. Optimistic 
American crop estimates also explain the further falls in 
American cotton. The recovery in rubber on Tuesday 
proved to be temporary. The price fell to 48d. per Ib. at 


P the close on Wednesday ; and on Thursday it was 48}d. The 


ComMopity Prices 





1950 | 1951 
& ——— es —_ ~ _ - —— 
June | July 

| June | Feb | Mas |——|)———— —- 

| a || 4 n | 18 
i ! B Vee i 

Vheat (cents per bushel) . | 2268 | 24399) 24598) 2343 | 2333 | 2372 | 2358 
e (cents per bushel) .. | 148 | 1788) 177 | 1668 | 1693) 178 | 1754 
Cuban (cents per tb.) 4-w §-25 5-5 7°10 7-0} 7-0 6-68 

Coroa, Acera (cents per Ib.) | 32-25! 38-0 | 38-37) 38-12 36-0} 35-25) 35-0 
Coffee, Santos (cents perlb.) | 82-5 56-25 56-26 §3-75 54-75 54°75 54-5 


on, U.S. Middling (cents 
I . 1 ct 31:95. closed 46-06, 46°06 46-06 44-05 39-27 
lute ({ per ton Sede 120 165 | 193 | 2194 198 183 170 
lax, Courtrai (£ per ton)... 335 493 505 | 492 489 469 460 


Copper, electro (¢ per ton). 186 | 202 202 | 234 234 234 234 
Lead, soft for. pig (£ per ton) 92 136 136 | 160 160 | 160 | 180 
Zine, g.o.1 per ton) ; 127} 151 151 160 160 | 160 | 190 
F lin, London spot (£ perton) | 601g | 1,422} |1,255 | 950 905 | 881} 8624 
Woliram (s. per umit)...... | 126*9 670 550 580 542 535 530 
Ay nv 99%, (¢ per ton). 160 360 360 | 390 390 390 390 
Fung oil (¢ per ton) ....... 218 295 295 300 310 310 310 
hellae (¢ per ton con le 237% 598} 365} 355 348} 345 347} 
Rubber, spot (d. per Tb.)... 7 | 24 72 62} 45} a4 448 50-0 
w (cents per Ib.)...... 440 18h | s148 Gs yi th 


a) Price at June 24th. This and following quotations are for new crop 


recovery resulted from a drop in shipments from Malaya 
because of bad weather conditions and also because of labour 
Natural rubber supplies in the 
coming months are likely to be good because estimates of 
world production in 1951 are decidedly higher than in 1950. 
World production of natural rubber in May was 152,500 
long tons. The Rubber Study Group’s estimate for the year 
is 1,870,000 tons, but private estimates have been higher. 
A surplus of some 300,000 tons is expected. Synthetic 
production is also up, 

British prices of zinc and soft lead were raised by the 
Ministry of Materials at the end of last week to conform with 
higher prices of imported supplies, The standard price of 
zinc is increased from £160 to £190 per ton and of imported 
lead from £160 to £180 per ton. Continental prices of zinc 


| and lead have for some time been appreciably higher than 


British or American controlled prices. There has been some 
discussion in the United States of the adverse effect on 
supplies of lead that is resulting from price control ; this 
has produced a large difference between the controlled 
domestic price and’ free market prices. It is possible that 
‘ome attempt may be made to bring domestic lead and zinc 
Prices into closer accord with world prices. 


* * . 


Dearer Wheat without Agreement? 


_ The Canadian Wheat Board proposed at the end of June 
(0 add a 6 cents carrying charge to the price of wheat sold 
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under the International Wheat Agreement during the 1951-52 
season. Now the United States Department of Agriculture 
has followed suit and the Australian Government also 
intends to.add a carrying charge. A similar charge was made 
under the Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement, which lapsed 
in 1949 upon conclusion of the international agreement, and 
was imposed by both Australia and Canada during part of 
the first year of the IWA. The agreement allows this under 
Article VI: “The basic minimum and maximum prices . . . 
shall exclude such carrying charges and marketing costs as 
may be agreed between the buyer and the seller.” The 
Canadian proposal has been noted by the Council of the 
IWA ; protests have been made by importing countries, but 


some Canadian wheat with the carrying charge has already 
been sold. 


For the past year wheat farmers in Canada have been 
chafing at the price they receive for their wheat. American 
wheat-growers sell their wheat at prices subsidised by the 
United States Government, but the United States alone 
pursues this policy. The world price outside the agreement 
rose as high as $2.58 in February and is now $2.35¢ ; this is 
still about 30 per cent above the TWA standard maximum 
price of $1.80. As a result there has been pressure from 
producing countries on the International Wheat Council to 


raise the agreement price ; but at the present time this seems 
unlikely. 


There is a case for the carrying charge apart from any 
consideration of world prices, if only because under the 
wheat agreement wheat is shipped more evenly during the 
year than used to be the case. As a result the cost of 
storage and of inspection for damage have to be met by 
the exporters instead of the importers. Further, insurance 
and loss of interest come into the reckoning. Yet to import- 
ing countries it appears like an attempt to. obtain a higher 
price without getting the required agreement of a two-thirds 
majority, which has to be secured s:parately by both im- 
porters and exporters on the council. The power of the 
importing countries to oppose the change would depend on 
world supply and demand. Both the Canadian and the 
American spring crops promise to be good and free market 
prices have weakened a little. But it is too soon yet to be 
sure of what total world supplies will be available during the 
season ; Canada before now has suffered frost in August and 
the Kansas floods have affected the crop in that area of the 
United States. 


* * * 


Consumers and Coal 


The annual report of the Industrial Coal Consumers’ 
Council, published with that of the Domestic Consumers’ 
Council this week, begins by informing the Minister of Fuel 
and Power that there was a serious coal shortage during last 
winter, that the National Coal Board has produced a long- 
term plan for the mines, and that next winter may see 
another coal crisis, too. The remainder of the report 1s 
scarcely more revealing. The Council appears still to 
conceive its function to be that of explaining the National 
Coal Board’s behaviour and difficulties to the industries using 
coal ; it suggests that particular questions regarding price 
and quality can be most usefully dealt with directly between 
industrial organisations and the NCB, leaving to itself 
“ general consideration of the commercial arrangements and 
activities of the Board.” 


This perhaps leaves less undone than might appear. As 
the Council says, most of the coal consuming industries are 
well organised to negotiate directly with the NCB. In very 
genera) terms, the Council does offer certain guarded 
opinions on behalf of industry ; it suggests, for example, that 
any extension to industrial fuel supplies of the principles of 
the new domestic price structure (which within large areas 
equalises the costs of transport for coal of specific grades) 
should be considered with great caution. Its comment that 
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the advantages enjoyed by industrialists who sited their 
works near coal might thus be nullified is sound enough. 
And its table showing the increase in the amount of dirty 
coal due to the exploitation of dirty seams is informative, if 
doleful. Even here, however, the emphasis seems mainly to 
explain the Board’s difficulties or deficiencies to industry. It 
is difficult to believe that the Council represents the best 
possible contact between the industrial coal consumer and 
the coal industry. Would any industrial consumer notice if 
it were abolished ? 


The Domestic Consumers’ Council report, which is written 
in a rather more sprightly fashion, preserves the form at any 
rate of a body representing the consumer’s interest. It argues 
that larger supplies of domestic house coal and boiler fuel 
might relieve much of the pressure upon gas and electricity 
and would impose less strain on coal supplies than is some- 
times assumed. It asks for improvements in the quality of 
coal—“ it cannot be too strongly emphasised that consumers 
who receive ill-prepared coal have a genuine grievance.” It 
believes that in the summer when coal prices are reduced, 
domestic consumers should be allowed to buy up their whole 
annual ration ; and it calls for improvement in the distribu- 
tion of boiler fuels. It concludes, incidentally, that “ the 
scarcity of selid fuel will continue for years.” The report is 
moderate enough, in all conscience, and few of the Council’s 
recommendations appear to have been fully implemented ; 
but it does appear to be attempting to do the job for which it 
was appointed. 


New Anthracite Mine 


Development of the new anthracite colliery in the 
Gwyndraeth valley of South Wales, near Llanelly, will not 
need to await the sinking of the two new shafts that form 
part of the project. One existing shaft of Great Mountain 
No. 3 Pit, the nearest mine, will be incorporated and used 
to augment ventilation ; while the two main shafts are 
being sunk, horizon development will begin from this pit. 

The mme is situated in a district where an exceptionally 
rich new anthracite seam was recently reported at 2,550 ft. 
depth: restrves in the colliery area lie in seven seams and 
are estimated at more than 100 million tons of workable 
anthracite. Output from the Gwendraeth colliery is expected 
to begin in 1956 ; when it comes into full production in 1962 
it will raise a million tons of saleable coal a year. 


The Board is spending £7,500,000 on this new project, 
which will be the first of four mines planned for the South 
Wales anthracjte area. Modernisation here is imperative but 
will costly. Most of the anthracite pits are old and 
dilapidated: labour relations since nationalisation have con- 
tinued to be worse than in most other areas ; and mining 
costs are the highest in the industry. During the 15-year 
plan it is proposed to spend {£27 million in the area, which 
should improve its poor technical standards, though costs 
are expected to remain high. The new mine will offer 
employment for the men in six surrounding collieries that are 
nearing exhaustion. Unless it appears to be encouraging 
better labour relations in the area, this may be one of the 
development programmes with which the NCB is not certain 
to continue further. 


* * * 


Facing the Tail? 


Certain recommendations of the Court of Investigation 
that has just reported on the crash last October of a British 
European Airways Dakota, revive interest in the bearing 
of airline seating arrangements on casualties. In this 
disaster, when all but one of the 29 people on board 
were killed, all the seats were torn away from the floor by 
the impact of the crash and piled up in the fore-end of the 
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compartment. In a crash in March, 1950, where 80 
were killed, much the same thing occurred. In the report 
on the Dakota crash, the Court makes a strong recommend. 
tion for the introduction of backward-facing seats, so adqj 
its authority to the growing body of opinion in favour of this 
kind of seating arrangement, which is already standard prac. 
tice in RAF transport aircraft. 


The Air Registration Board, the body in this country 
responsible for issuing certificates of airworthiness for ,i:. 
craft, has accumulated about five years’ evidence Suggestin 
that backward seating is safer. Airline operators, however 
regard it without enthusiasm, the strongest opposition coming 
from America. Reversing the seating may also impos 
a weight penalty on the operator that he can ill afford 
and although the unfavourable reaction of passenger 
has probably been exaggerated, it is still a factor thy 
commercial operators feel compelled to take into accouny 
The Air Registration Board has not, as was widely reported 
recommended the universal introduction of backward-facing 
seats ; but it has proposed to the International Civil Aviatiog 
Organisation’s committee on airworthiness that cabin arrange. 
ments in general should be studied agd that in aircraft where 
the seats are close-packed—the “coach type” seating thi 
goes with reduced fares—the seats should without excep. 
tion face backwards. This suggestion has been rejected, 
not for technical reasons but on the grounds that it wa 
“not timely.” But now the Australian licensing authorities 
are sending out preliminary notifications that eventually aii 
aircraft built or operated in Australia must, without excep. 
tion, have backward-facing seats. Such unilateral action 
could create difficulties. 


The Ministry of Supply is now to study the technical 
considerations involved in applying such a change to existing 
and future aircraft. Operators and manufacturers contend 
that it may not be possible to reverse the seats of aircraft 
now in operation. It would be possible, but not easy, for an 
aircraft manufacturer to modify the drawings of an existing 
aircraft if his customer insisted on it being delivered with 
backward-facing seats. But only when aircraft are designed 
from the start for this kind of seating arrangement will all 
the technical difficulties of the change be avoided. It is of 
great importance to the aircraft industry, therefore, thi 
manufacturers should be given a clear lead in this question 
by international agreement. 


* * * 


Plasterboard as Before 


The Minister of Works has made no concessions in tit 
new price control orders for plasterboard that he laid 
before the House last week. These orders still refer to the 
products of the British Plaster Board group of compan 
alone, and the only practical result of the Governments 
defeat on the original orders appears to have been to halve 
the effective margin which the Ministry proposes to allow 
the group. Originally this margin seems to hive 
been 4d. a square yard whereas producers who remained 
within the voluntary agreement (from which British Plastet 
Board broke away) will obtain an increase in their margia 4 
between 1d. and 14d. Plasterboard makers are now havil 
to pay considerably more for the paper that they use—the 
increase is equivalent to nearly 34d. per square yard on fe 
price of the finished product. Ministry has allowed al 
producers a price increase of only 3d. per square yard © 
cover these higher paper prices. Under the new order, th 
price of plasterboard made by the British Plaster Board 
group will be increased by 34d. a square yard in place © 
the original increase of 4d., but its met effective mcr 
may be now nearer a farthing a square yard. 

The new Minister has missed an opportunity to undo 20 
unhappy piece of discriminatory regulation. The Gove 
ment’s defeat in the House of Commons suggested 
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» Puospuorus 





a0 


the 


oe pee is an element essential to life, whether animal 


or vegetable. Though it occurs abundantly in the form of 
natural phosphates, these can be absorbed by plants only with 


é | difficulty. They must first be converted into soluble fertilisers 


such as superphosphate, which are then absorbed easily. This 


™ conversion is one of chemistry’s greatest contributions to agricul- 


ture. Phosphorus, which is never found free in nature, is obtained 


“4 mainly from the mineral apatite—a compound of phosphorus 


and calcium that is found in many countries, but principally in 


D the US.A,, Russia and North Africa. Other valuable sources are 


animal bones and basic slag—a by-product of steel making. The 


_ element exists in several forms, the two most important being 
| “yellow” phosphorus, a white, wax-like poisonous solid that 


catches fire when exposed toair,and “red” phosphorus, a non- 


poisonous powder used in the striking compound on safety-match 
boxes. Compounds of phosphorus are used in medicine and for 
Purposes as different as water softening and the rust-proofing 


| of steel. 


In addition to using small quantities of the element in making 
Phosphor bronze, an important heavy-duty 
alloy, I.C.I, uses more than 70,000 tons of 


| Phosphate rock every year in producing 


“Concentrated Complete Fertilizers” for 
agriculture, 
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Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
Head Office: 38 B te, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, Londdén, S.W.z. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 y House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 











With the RELIANCE Loudspeaker Telephone 
System your staff is always at your elbow. No 
matter how scattered your staff, a flick of a 
switch puts you in instant com- 
munication with any department. 
Investigate—to your advantage 
—the RELIANCE Loudspeaker 
Telephone System. 


A postcard to the address below 
will bring full particulars. 








THE RELIAN HONE COMPANY L™ 
(A subsidiory of the General Electric Co. Ltd.) 


39-47, PARKER ST. (Dept. T.£.3) KINGSWAY, LONDON, W,C2 
Tel. Chancery 5341 (P.B.X ) Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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disquiet that was raised by control orders directed against a 
single producer. Whether or not, in the six months’ discus- 
sions before the orders were first made, there had been some 
clash of personalities, the advent of a Minister new to the 
dispute might have been expected to promote a voluntary 
settlement. There is, on practical grounds, some reason to 
doubt whether the orders will have the desired effect of allow- 
ing “ high cost ” producers to stay in business while prevent- 
ing the “low cost ” producer from making over-large profits. 
There is probably more capacity to produce plasterboard 
in the country than is necessary to meet demand. The recent 
scarcity has been entirely due to paper shortage: supplies 
are now improving, and board output may be expected to 
expand again. It would not be surprising if, when deliveries 
improve, consumers show a preference for the cheaper rather 
than the dearer board. 


The problems raised by existence side by side of high and 
low cost producers in the same industry are not new to the 
Ministry. The situation is common to both brick and cement. 
It is hard to believe that in such circumstances it is desirable 
to experiment in differential price control to the disadvantage 
of one producer without pursuing the logic of the Minister’s 
argument to every case with which he is concerned. He may, 
as he suggested in the recent debate, find grounds in the 
Palmer Committee’s advice for thinking again. 


* * + 
Science in Brick Production 


The London Brick Company has recently opened a new 
block of laboratory buildings at its brickyard in Bedfordshire. 
This Stewartby laboratory will serve the company’s thirty 
or more brickworks, which between them have an average 
output of 30 million bricks a week. It houses long-term 
research into raw materials, plant design, and the develop- 
ment of clay products, but its facilities are also linked to the 
day-to-day operation of the kilns. By carrying out continual 
analysis of clay samples, which can vary widely in composi- 
tion within a small area, kiln temperatures can be adjusted 
to allow for these variations and to produce a brick of 
standard quality. Analysis of this kind, which also covers 
the gas content of the clay, has assisted the company in 
reducing its fuel consumption to only one cwt. of coal per 
ton of bricks, and it may eventually be possible largely to 
dispense with coal and make the firing process virtually self- 
sustaining upon the combustible content of the raw clay. 


Such scientific control is new in this country and else- 
where. The company probably produces a fifth of all the 
bricks made in this country, and in a completely free market 
it is difficult to see how some small yards could for long 
continue to compete with it. The arguments in favour of 
‘the small local brickyard have faded with the growing 
efficiency of the large works and the relatively lower incidence 
of transport costs. Today, however, production still needs 
to be expanded: in December the Minister of Works asked 
the industry to raise its rate of output from about 6,500 
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million bricks in 1950 to between 7,000 and 8.000 milling 
this year. 

Since he made his appeal the rate of production has bess 
rising, but the improvement is largely seasonal. In May thi 
year 527 million bricks were produced, compared with $17 
million twelve months earlier, and stocks, which had 
improved slightly during the bad weather in February and 
March, had fallen by May to the uncomfortably low figure 
of 178 million. The industry is no longer expected to reach 
the Ministry’s target this year, largely through the difficyly 
experienced by the small brickyards in recruiting Jaboy, 
One of the rewards for the amount of money that the Londo, 
Brick Company has spent on research since it first opened 
a laboratory in 1928 has been the complete mechanisatiog of 
Fletton brick production, culminating in the elimination 
manual loading and unloading of the kilns. For lack of 
outside interest, brickyards are driven to design their-oy, 
machinery, and the unmechanised yards are finding thy 
however high the wages, men will no longer undertake t: 
great physical effort required in brickyard work. 


* * * 


United Dominions Trust’s Record Year 


The United Dominions Trust has had another recor/ 
year, both in volume of business transacted and in profi; 
earned. Its consolidated balance sheet total rose from 
£16.5 million to £20.4 million in the year to March 31s; 
within this total its loans and acceptances rose from jus 
over £9,600,000 to just over £12.4 million. These figures 
include loans made by the specialist finance houses that ar 
wholly owned subsidiaries of the group, such as British 
Medical Finance, Credit for Industry, Engineering Finance 
and the recently purchased London Produce Clearing House; 
they do not, however, include the operations of Ryders Di- 
count Company, which is also a UDT subsidiary but which 
is separately managed. 


The company’s gross profits rose from £526,248 to 
£634,671 last year, and although taxation has absorbed 
£341,822, compared with £249,471, the directors have 
decided to step up the year’s dividend from 15 per cent t0 
the prewar rate of 17} per cent ; in addition they are recom- 
mending a special bonus of 24 per cent, as a token payment 
against the dividends that were unpaid in some of the wa 
years. Many of the group’s stockholders, the chairma 
pointed out, are insurance and trust companies that rely 00 
their investment earnings “for the essential and prot 
purposes of their own companies.” The company could have 
increased its business last year even more markedly tha 
it actually did had it not followed a particularly cautious 
and selective lending policy. In view of the increased 
demand for its services, UDT hopes to increase 
capital shortly ; an application for such an increase 1s 0¥ 
apparently before the Capital Issues Committee and 
Mr Gibson Jarvie hopes to announce the results of discus 
sions on this question at the full meeting of stockholders " 
August 14th. 










* ays . 


Experiments in Self-Service 


There are perhaps 900 self-service shops or sections a 
department stores in this country. “In four years,” 4 "ep 
sentative of the Express Dairy Company was ready to pred 
in a recent public discussion on the subject, “ there may ¥* 
be ten times that number.” There are certainly sigs va 
after some years of rather slow progress—except 12 ' 
co-operative movement—this form of retailing beg - 
spread more rapidly in 1950, and is now the subject at 
of experiment by most of the large multiple grocers. 


So far, the movement towards self-service shops in Bria 
has been largely confined to groceries, though the lars 
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multiple chemist is trying out ome such unit and a hardware 
store is experimenting with another. The retail co-operative 
societies own about 700 self-service shops, though certain 
societies are still doubtful of their value and the co-operative 
movement has recently started a large-scale analysis of its 
Operating experience with self-service. Despite the almost 
complete conversion of popular catering to self-service, the 
few large firms that make self-service equipment have found 
that most assiduous promotion has been needed to sell 
the idea to even a few British traders. But statistically impres- 
sive reports of increased sales by the major firms that have 
tried out self-service are now attracting considerable interest 
in the grocery trade ; and the small number of independent 
grocers who have converted their shops appear in most cases 
to consider it a success. 


Most self-service retailers have obtained increased sales 
with the same number of assistants rather than a constant 
volume with fewer staff ; this fact has at length won guarded 
approval for the system from the Union of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers. Many independent grocers still argue 
that self-service does away with the “ personal touch ” that is 
a non-measurable element in their service and turnover. 
Enthusiasts for self-service argue that the personal touch is 
often reduced in practice to bestowing encouraging nods upon 
a queue, and that in the self-service unit most customers can 

o through at their own pace without eongestion while the 
tle shopper can receive all the attention she needs from the 
manager. Housewives, so far as they have been questioned, 
tend to welcome the new system, though some remark that 
they find themselves buying more. This is the famous 
“impulse buying,” which according to American marketing 
consultants follows from the fact that all the goods sold are 
on display, while three parts of an ordinary grocer’s stock 
may be out of sight or reach. 


Since wage costs per sale are considerably lower, and 
capital charges only slightly higher, self-service should cut the 
retailer’s costs, and probably increase his net rate of profit. 
The spread of this new method may therefore be hastened, 
in coming years, by public concern with reduction of distri- 
butive costs. So far, self-service operators generally 
express the same suspicion of measures to abolish resale 
price maintenance as other grocers. But upon their own 
evidence, they might be better placed to benefit from 
increased competition in retailing than conventional shops ; 
and their attraction to the customer cannot for ever be based 
only upon novelty, speed, and convenience of choice. 


Shorter Notes 


Lord Alexander’s figures of defence contracts already 
placed, given in the House of Lords this week, were slightly 
confusing. He said that by now some £900 million worth 
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of orders had been placed with British and foreign industr; 
and added “ This is very nearly 50 per cent of the three-yey 
production programme: it may be more than §0 per cen; 
because the contracts do not include orders given on ths 
naval side.” Official statements up to now have usyali, 
estimated the three-year expenditure on “ production ay 
search and development, and works” at £2,800 million, of 
which these orders would represent about a third. Whethe. 
Lord Alexander was comparing them with some other sy). 
division of the total expenditure—conceivably the {1,70 
million odd to be spent with the metal-using industries >, 
uncertain: he once before quoted a figure of “ about {£2,009 
million” for “ conversion, refitting, equipment and stores” 
His latest statement may be recorded as adding one more t 
the array of figures calculated on a variety of bases anj 
definitions that obscures the real dimensions of the defenc: 
programme. 
* 


F. Perkins Ltd., Diesel engine manufacturers, are making 3 
public offer of £1,500,000 4} per cent first mortgage deben- 
ture stock at par. The proceeds will be used to repay 
£1,450,000 of indebtedness to the Finance Corporation fo; 
Industry, which has largely financed the great expansion o 
the company in the last few years. In order to finance ; 
further extension to the Peterborough factory, 
£1,528,732 10s. ordinary shares are being placed, withoy 
Stock Exchange quotation, among institutional investors. 


* 


The International Nickel Company has announced that it 
is now producing refined nickel at the rate of 21 million {b, 
a month. This is an increase of about § per cent on last 
year’s rate of production. In his annual report in April the 
chairman of the company suggested that this increase migh: 
be achieved by the end of the year. The increase is an early 
result of the large-scale programme of expansion which th: 
company is undertaking. 

. 


The phenomenal rise in raw material prices and in over- 
head expenses since Hulton Press became a public company 
in February, 1948, has made it essential that reserves and 
liquid resources should be built up “to meet the difficult 
trading conditions lying ahead.” In these circumstances, in 
order “ to minimise the possibility of a reduction of the rate 
of dividend,” which hitherto has been maintained at 75 pet 
cent, Mr Edward Hulton, who owns 1,071,728 of the two 
million 2s. 6d. ordinary shares, proposes to convert 750,000 
of his shares into deferred shares, on which the dividend 
will be limited to 5 per cent. Voting rights will not b& 
changed and Mr Hulton reserves the right to reconvert the 
deferred shares. 


Company Notes 


Renold and Coventry Chain.—Produc- 
tion by Renold and Coventry Chain rose by 
11 per cent in the year to April lst through ; 
the use of additional capacity at Manchester ©2solidated earnings: — 
and a general increase in productivity ; this eos: 3 erg 
growth might well have been greater if sup- Depreciation 


lies of steel and fuel had been more plenti- Taxation . 


F ny ote. 1 which had been previously used in deprecie 
950° 1951 tion calculation. Depreciation charges Wi 
therefore be adjusted to lower levels in order 

£ to reflect current experience more accurate:y 


¥ “6 . 2 =* of 
ie 949°100 1,091.73 Full recognition is also given to the effect : 
‘ae 288,541 320,237 inflation upon replacement costs, and th 


242,980 400.861 company intend to appropriate such sums © 


ul. Greater production was matched by = G77? earnings for ordinary stock. “eels 213234“ re-equipment reserves” as with cumulative 
record sales both in volume and value, so that Ordinary dividends (per cent.) ... ms "4 -depreciation will fully cover the cost of t¢- 
group trading profits rose from £914,080 to Added to group general reserves sn agp Placement; these sums will be set aside 
41,030,686. Some part of this prosperity 6) iin. chet wauivsiv 189,257 122,492 before stating the amount freely available toe 
was passed on to ordinary shareholders, who “Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 1,513,340 2,110,334 distribution. After applying the new 10s 
are to receive a dividend of 17} per cent, Net current assets ..........,.. 1,214,294 1,137,474 of depreciation it was estimated that 
against 15 per cent. The year, however, has — IAEA ce ae a eI ner aa April 2, 1950, re-equipment reserves should 
not been without difficulties. Demand rose = Resorves.)..2).2..2. 1112/1!!! 1,535/632 1,710'912 total £773,000, against an actual book value 
so sharply after the outbreak of the Korean = Ordinary capitai.............., 1,131,310 1,131,310 of £175,000. To make good this shorts 


war as to tax production capacity “to the 
utmost.” ‘Higher costs meant that in some 
cases prices had to be raised. It is a welcome 
sign, therefore, that the parent company by 
strict stock control have been able to reduce 
stocks by £58,951 9, hehe despite a 
cost increase af some £40,000. 


£1 ordinary stock at 77s. 6d. yields £4 10s. per cent. 


The company have gone one step further 
than most organisations to meet the problem 
of replacement. An investigation has shown 
that the average expectation of life of the 
company’s plant is 25 years and not 16 years 


£447,788 has been transferred from gene 
reserves and the balance of £150,212 has ben 
made up by depreciation adjustments. —a 
adequate steel supplies, further technica! os 
velopments should ensure a further gro" 
in output this year, but a more substan? 
increase can only be expected when the 
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ws plans to secure additional capacity 
pany - nce 
hove matured. 


* 


w. H. Smith.—The accounts of W. H. 
cmith should attract wide interest, for the 
mpany’s achievements can be taken to be 
resentative of the experience of retail and 
“holesale book and stationery trade as a 
‘hole. A general rise im prices and a greater 
~ mber of customers combined to produce a 
‘\peantial amerease in sales, and although 
vt, particularly wages, have been fising, 
§t margins were maintained. Group 


Years to March 31, 
1950 1951 


‘ 
1,629,094 
1,645,289 

160,646 
819,567 
527,789 
283,670 

12 


1,570,530 
1,587,919 
rintion .. sock ckbaneteanas 130,736 
pratlOl cava ccens 708,569 
' 241,595 
idends 228,357 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.)... 7 
Added to group revenue reserves 
y forward 
« sheet analysis:— 
sets, less depreciation ... 


roup te 


Ordinary ¢ 


13,238 244,119 


and cat 


« haia 


3,551,893 3,871,221 


" 1 
rire 


Net current assets 


SHOCKS ernest evsesee 


Cash ° ssoseeeeae 


Keserves 


teh vrcae! ces 1,000 


Ordrar pital . _ * 
* In respect of the period from September 1, 1949, to 
pril 1, 19 lis rate is equivalent to 12 per cent. per 


i] “A sary shares al 48s. Od. yields £5 per cent. 
trading profits have risen from £1,570,530 
io £1,629,094, and a dividend of 12 per cent 
has been declared. Certain expenses are, of 
course, outside the company’s control, and the 
mereases in transport costs, in particular, 
have given rise to some anxiety. 

In view of the difficulties created by rising 
prices, it is reassuring to note that the com- 
panv’s stocks are described as being “in a 
healthy condition” and that negotiations for 
he renewal of bookstall contracts are “ pro- 
ceeding in a friendly atmosphere” with the 
Railway Executive and London Transport 
Executive. The chairman is hesitant in fore- 
casting what effect the rise im newspaper 
prices will have upon profits, especially in 
onjunctiion with wage increases granted 
inder a recent award. Whatever difficulties 
he book trade may encounter, it would be 
hard to deny a sound future for a business 
with the traditions and experience of W. H. 


smith and Son, 


* 


Lewis Berger.—The first months of the 
imancia! year ending last March are described 
“y € chairman as “a period of intense com- 
penton, yet for the year as a whole the 
Kerger group achieved mew production and 
aes records. The most acute problem 
“ppears to have been growing raw material 
‘horiages and rising costs rather than the 
‘ansient reappearance of a buyers’ market in 
¢ paint industry. The group recovered 
‘rom the 1949-S0 setback in earnings, and 
cing profits advanced from £801,450 to 
(905,766. This, however, is only half the 


Years to March 3l, 


1950 1951 
adi POOR . .... crosweikewedionns $01,450 905, 766 
Deg ot See eT 816,070 919,019 
Depreciation «0306 HALE 86,688 108,965 
Pm weemhihitr RET So agile 275,648 398,000 
—— earnings for ordinary stock. . 408,109 838,702 
Ordinary dividends. 2... 0.0. uae $5,700 126,019 
~ mary cividends (per cent.)... 22} 
“wed (© group general reserves 
Pay rant Bani ie ttt ie 322,408 222,683 
md pasunce sheet analysiss— 
— assets, less depreciation... 2,489,106 2,697,597 
Si i Mt assets cy ica sca aacue 1,930,525 2,929,638 
Caan oss hemes haa and 2,088,901 2,536,452 
Reerves Trt tteeees 189, 471,293 
hernias 3,385,137 3,112,915 
mary Capital foes ies cae neal 527,275 1,054,550 


4s. ordinary stock ai 2s. Od. yields £4 7s. per cent, 


‘tery for increased depreciation charges, fol- 
‘ing the installation of new machinery and 
ve" at @ high level of prices, the servicing 





of the £1,000,000 lean stock and the higher 
provision for taxation have all contributed to 
a fall in group net profits from £423,509 to 
£362,316. Now that the capital development 
programme, which was partly financed from 
retained profits in the past, is beginning to 
bear its first fruits, equity shareholders were 
entitled to expect a measure of reward. In 
the previous year a dividend of 33 per cent 
was paid on the original capital of £527,275 ; 
now ordinary shareholders are to receive the 
equivalent of 22} per cent on £1,054,550 
capital as doubled by the 100 per cent scrip 
bonus. 

The company’s capital projects made heavy 
calls upon liquid resources, but the stringency 
of liquid funds has now been relieved by the 
proceeds of the 1950 loan stock issue. Cash 
has risen from £189,094 to £471,293 and a 
bank overdraft of £94,506 has been paid off. 
The successful completion of the loan issue 
has also enabled the company to make further 
progress in its capital extension and develop- 
ment programme. Delays in plant deliveries 
have prevented the new Chadwell Heath 
factory from coming into full operation. 
Whether raw material shortages this year will 
prevent the full utilisation of this new 
Capacity has yet to be seen ; and shareholders 
will also recognise that the provision of ade- 
quate working capital is no easy task when 
“costs of raw materials, overhead expenses 
and taxation continue their upward spiral.” 


* 


Amalgamated Metal.—The trading for- 
tunes of Amalgamated Metal are in large 
degree at the mercy of price fluctuations 
in world commodity markets. The chairman 
admits that abnormal price fluctuations, par- 
ticularly in tin and rubber, after the begin- 
ning of the Korean war “ made trading very 
difficult.” The fall in group trading profits 
from £578,198 to £403,509 was due to a loss 
incurred by the subsidiary, Henry Gardner, 
through the incidence of commodity contracts 
maturing in 1950; the other subsidiaries 
earned in the aggregate increased profits for 
the year. This setback, however, should be 
only temporary, for commodity contracts 
maturing in 1951 are expected to show a 
profit that will more than make good the 1950 
loss. Such indeed is the directors’ confidence 
that despite smaller profits the ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from 6 to 7 per cent. 

The rise in stocks from £1,384,099 to 
£1,821,568 is both a reflection of greater 
activity and more particularly of higher com- 
modity prices ; but a large part of merchan- 
dise stocks are not a market risk, since they 
have been sold forward. Much heavier invest- 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
Censolidated carnings:— £ £ 
yi | re re 578,198 403,509 
Total income...... Gas Ut Shwe. 2% 734,326 617,092 
Depreciation «6.05.05 cc ces eee’ 21,497 20,428 
ROSOUON 56 N00 veuiediancats 403,438 339,881 
Group earnings for ordinary stock . . 258,258 161,202 
Ordinary dividends .......«-.-+- 146,381 163,015 


Ordinary dividends (per cent.) ... 6 7 


Added to group carry forward ... 111,877 3,287 
Cons. ’ analysis:— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 113,401 170,543 
Net current assets ............. 3,502,163 3,743,534 
OS Se es eer 1,384,099 1,821,568 
CO EE a ee Pere 1,232,184 760,795 
cin bbkadasbadiionan 082, 1,123,641 
Ordinary capital ...........--+- 4,435,792 4,435,792 


{1 ordinary stock at 22s. Od. yields £6 7s. per cent. 


ment in stocks and debtors, which have risen 
from £2,648,131 to £4,019,329, as well as the 
expansion of the company’s interests in 
mining and metal enterprises in the Common- 
wealth, has made some inroads into liquid 
resources ; cash balances have fallen from 
£1,232.184 to £760,795 and loans and bank 
overdrafts have risen from £590,952 to 
£1,107,740. The yield of nearly 6% per cent 
at the current price of 22s. is a reflection of 
the risks that almost inevitably accompany 
trading in commodity markets at the present 
time. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 








British Funds Price, , Price, | Yield, me 
a July 11, July 18,) July 18, 7 
Guaranteed Stecks | 1951 1951 | 1951 195} ’ 
(4) 
£ sdig st 
War Bonds 23°; lly | lg, be 012 le 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 062,135 3l 
War Bonds 24%... 1014 | 1014 07 le 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 012 6:'119 7! 
Excheguer Stk. 23°4; 1074 101A | 016 T,/1M 4 
Feb. 15, 1955 
War Bonds 2)" 101* 10197; 013 31/116 2 
Aug. 15, 1954.56 018 3,2 1 5! 
Funding 23°: i#igf 101g oe 1 4 66¢ 
June 15, 1952-57 13 812206 Of 
Nat. Defence 3%...) 1024 * 1028 | 016 912 5 Ob 
July 15, 1954-58 1 § 0,213 21 
War Loan 3°, -. 102% | 102% O19 11 '2 9 Ihe 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 15 4:26 Gi 
Savings Bonds 3°; 97* 97* 26 5; 314 We 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 116 2:3 411i 
Funding 24°. . . 97 97% 2 010'3 6 Ge 
April 15, 1956-61 113 7':216 6i 
Funding 3% ...... 93} o4 2910'4 © Te 
April 15, 1959-69 | 201,310 4 
Funding 3° OH* 944°°2 0 7'310 Oe 
Ang. 1, 1966-68 119 8:3 9 1! 
Funding 4° ..«-| 13% | 10H 115 5§;}313 Ne 
May 4. 1960-90 20 0;:;317 9 
Savings Bonds 3% 93% 93} 29 T'4 O We 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 2 010/311 6! 
Savings Bonds 24°, 9 90} 2 311;3 °9 Te 
May 1, 1964-67 2°¢030;35 6 5i 
Victory Bonds 4%. 105 105 11§ 2;313 6s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 89}#* 89}#*' 2 8 3° 318 4e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 32 2 ti( 3D Bi 
Consols 4% .......' 979° 97%*% 2 210;4 1 7/ 
{after Feb. 1, 1957) 
Conversion 34%, ... 893 216:;319 6/ 
{after Apr. 1, 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 24%.| 65 | 653 |2 © 1/336 9f 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3°% Tiki 772 }2 09,3128 If 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 33%.| 95 S48 (21 91316 Se 
June 15, 1977-80 214/315 Nn! 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 848 | 848 | 2 4 9) 317 Se 
Oct. 1986-96 '2 2 8|315 3: 
War Loan 34%....| @7$ | 87/2 2 1/4 0 4/ 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) | 
Consols 24%, ......, 66 {| 66 | 11910) 3 15 lIf/ 
Brit. Elect. 5%Gtd..| Wy | Ws | 2 4 7/315 6e 
April 1, 1968-73 | (2 2 0/312 9 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 903 | 94 | 2 211/314 Ile 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | i2 110/312 11! 
Brit. Elect.33%Gtd. 9 | 96 | 2 1 0/315 6¢ 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | i2 0 8/315 Zi 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 843 8412 7 6,319 5e¢ 
July 1, 1978-88 = | 12 4 2;3 16 2i 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gid..| 914 | S14 | 2 4 8) 315 Te 
April 1, 1968-73 | 12 2 11313 10 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3% ..} 838 833 |2 4 2;316 & 
May 1, 1990-95 | 12.3: 213.38 91 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 33%)... oT] (119 7/313 3e 
Sept. 10, 1969-71! i f119 4,313 0! 
Brit. Iron & Steel 
Ue tiie diy on dela « °*; o4f°'2 19/316 Oe 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | i2 1 6:315 10 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat vield. (7) To latest date 
are calculated after allowing for tax at 9%. 6d. im £ 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years 5 months. 
* Ex dividend. 
PEG | ecg eg ee 
Last Two | tice, | Price, ield, 
Dividends | — fuly 11,\July 18, July 18, 
1951 | 1951 1951 
(a} (6) () 7 
oe. Sa f sd 
20 a} 40 6 \|Anglo-Am. 10/-. it 74 5315 7 
5 a} 25 6b |Anglo-Iran {1.. ry 5% | 512 11 
5 a| 15 6 |\Assoc. Elec. {1.| 93/ 93/9 14 5 4 
22) ¢ | 274 ¢ |Assoc. P.Cem.£1106/3 |107/6 | 5 2 3 
40 ¢} 3 ¢ |Austin Sj= sees | M/9 | 35/- | 5 0 O 
#20 6; {5 @ ‘Bass f1....... 150/7§ |150/73 | 6 7 0 
40 ¢| 40 « [Boots 5/-...... | 55/6 | 27/9 |312 bb 
10 ¢|} 6 a |Br. Celanese 10/-, 37/6 3/9 |21 5 
8 @| 12 6 \Br, Oxygen{1..| 997%- | 99/6 | 4 0 5 
5 @| pb (Coats{}....... | 62/6 | 61/103, 4 0 8 
54 ele Courtaulds {1..| 52/6 §3/6 |4 4 2 
20 ¢ @ (Distillers 4/- ...| 24/- 24/6 }3 5 4 
15 ¢ a Dunlop {1..... 67/- | 67/- |5 4 6 
10 cj Ihc |Pord f1....... 58/1} | 58/9 | 4 5 2 
ithe | The (Gen. Elect. £1..| 92/6 | 92/6 | 315 & 
Il a| 21 6 Guinness f1....|152/- [152/6 | 4 4 0 
15 a} 17} 6 \Hawker Sid. {1 38 13° 38/43/55 4 Sa 
3 a| 9 6 ({Imp. Chem. {1.; 53/1} | 53/- | 410 ? 
13$a | 18} 6 Imp. Tobacco £1)100/— |100/- 6 8 0 
746) 5 a(\Lancs,Cotton/1) 51/3* | 51/3 | 417 7 
10 ¢} 13}c jLever {1 ......| 54/4) | 54/44, 419 4 
15 c} 15 ¢ iLon. Brick {1 58/9 58/9 5 2 é 
15 a| 60 #6 (Marks&Sp. A5/-| 99/6 99/3 |315 7 
8a| 8 bIP. &O. Def. {1.| 63/6 | 63/6 |5 0 9 
Tha} Lihd ip Johnson 10/-.| 41/- | 42/6* | 6 2 4 
tS «| t7hb Shell” Stk. £1.) 96/10} 96/103) 4 18 5 
1246} 124@ |Tube Invst. 41.) 63 6} 314 6 
33a! 1646 'T. & Newall {1./100/- 100/74 | 3 19 6 
8 c| 10 ¢ \Union Castle {1) 37/6 | 37/6 | 5 6 8 
lige | 50 ¢ |U.SuaBetong/1) 59/43 | 64/44 i315 10 8 
2ha| 10 6 |Viekers {1.....| 51/6 4/6 |} 411 9 


rs 


274 | 15 @ |Woolworth 5/- .| 48/-_ | 49/- (4 6 


* Ex dividend. (@) Yield basis 10%. 
ib) Yield basis 20% after capital bonus 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 27, i9:; 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Por the week ended July 14, 1951, total ordinary revenue 
was 93 51,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£62, 4 1.060 and issues to sinking funds £60,000. Thus, 
ine! sinking fund allocations of £3,568,000 the surplus 
acerned since April 1, 1951, is £13,791,000 compared with a 
surp! f $40,550,000 for the corresponding period of the 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 





CHANGES IN DEST (¢£ thousand 
Recerets PAYMENTS 


Nat Savings Certs 500 | Treasury Bills .... 15 991 
3°), Def Bonds.... 330 | 24%, Det Bonds... 415 
Tax Reserve Ce 129 | Other Debt :— % 
Ways & Means Ad | eteteel ,.'. sees 8,992 
vances ...... . 30,455 | External ...... 1,038 

PS “s ines . 

31,414 | 26,486 


FLOATING DEBT 


(¢ million 





















































(£ thousand) 
“<. 5 I a April 1 ‘April 1, 'g Days| Week treasury Ways & Mee: Teens. Totai 
Revenue mate, Bills Advances Float 
‘ J 1950 | 1951 ended | ended : its oa 
1951-52 Date posi 
to to July July - TB. of} by ing 
July 15, July 14) 14, Tender) Tap | Public | gene | Banks Debt 
roo | 1950 | 1951 1930 1951 esbt: * [ Depts. | ind 
Ono. REVENUE | j 1950 
Income Tax...... 1624000] 220,530, 216,408 19, 585) 19,273 July 15]3120-0 | 2046-9] 380-9 5-0 | 366-5 | 5919-3 
Sur-tas ..<iedss | 128,000] 25,200, 25, 600, 1,200 1951 . 
Estate, etc., Duties 180,000) 57,450, 61,400) 3,400) 47200 April 14] 3200-0 | 1749-3] 436-5 | ... | 363-5 | 5749-3 
Stamps. .....0... | 55,000, 14,415 18,900 900, 1300] ., 21 3220-0 | 1779-5} 450-5 |. 344-0 | 5794-0 
Profits Tax .. | eae cael 52,320, 71,700 2,950 6,100 | ,, 28 |3230-0/ 1789-8] 434-3 | ... | 319-5 | 5775-7 
ks RP 312,659 "3; 200' ... 
Other Inland Rev. | 500 50 ” $5 Paris rin May 5 [3220-0) 2040-3] 439-0... 519-5 | 6018-8 
SpecialContributn.| 1,500] 1,770 1,080 100 90 » 12 |3230-0| 2015-2] 448-6 | ... § 319-5 | 6013-5 
ae SE Mae See Mee » 19 |3230-0 | 2035-1] 436-4} ... | 319-5 | 6021-0 
Total Inland Rev. '2302400| 375,635 425,491] 27,735| 32,163 | ,, 26 |3250-0) 2043-5) 434-8 |... | 319-5 | 6027-9 
Customs......s0. 930,500] 249,278 281,849 iesed ties June 2}3230-0| 2046-0] 427-7 | 8-25 | 319-5 | 6031-4 
EsGlth icccese uae 720,500] 177,500, 189,500 4,400, 4,700 »  943220-0| 2114-4] 370-4) ... | 320-0 | 6024-8 
pasion » 16}3220-0| 2090-9] 385-4)... | 345-0 | 6041-2 
Total Customs and | » 2313220-0| 2108-7] 384-5 | 2-3 | 345-0 | 6060-5 
Excise .......+ |1651000) 426,778 471,349 19,182) 22,013 | ,, 30 5352-2 353-0 0-5 | 344-5 | 6050-3 
Motor Duties.....| 62,000 6,616 7,837 622) 742 | July 7)3220-0 2155-1] 342-8| ... | 344-5 | 6062-4 
Surplus War Stores, 20,000 10,446 8,799 ... ae 14 $523 )-u| 2129-1) 373-2 344-5 | 6076-3 
Su -” sfromTradg. 50, 25,974 25,000 
P.O.{Net Receipts); 5,4 ae hae 
Wireless Licences. | aan 2,450, 2,700 
Sundry Loans....| 27 4,628 4,787 3, 196| 1 954 
Miscell. Receipts. . | 105,000) 19,760, 16,094 167” 59 TREASURY BILLS 
+ -- -- | (f million 
Yotal Ord. Rev... 4236400 872,287, 962,054 50,902| 56,931 , 
SeLF-BaLANCING |———}——-——_-—— a 
Post Office....... 179,431] 44,900 48,900, 2,200, 2,500 Amount Average jABotted 
Income Tax on ok lpesaereet terse aad a E> 
.P.. tef | 5 4 H 9 Tende: ‘ oO Min. 
E.P.1. Retends fe 4,306 Secon Einar TS me 1% Dttered “PPHC4 atiotted Allotment Rate 
Stab ose aes 4420731] 920,037 1012455) 53,181! 59,557 oi 
1950 | 
; July 14 | 240-0 327-1 | 240-0] 10 2-90 63 
Issues out of the Exchequer 1953 
to meet payments Apr 13 | 250-0 351-2 | 250-0 10 2-67 59 
{ thousand) » 20 | 240-0 } 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 54 
| +. ; 7 9-0 59. 9%. ° 
Kineestiuis bam April 1,/April 1438 Days| Week 27 | 230-0 | 359-0 | 250-0 10 2-44 48 
1951-54 7960 | Mr lence | faly, | May 4 | 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0] 10 4-52 | 25 
ut "1s r "14, 15. | » Il | 250-0 | 350-3 | 250-0] 10 2-79 60 
ly _ “ie 1 | 1980 | 1981 . 18 | 260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0} 10 2-80 63 
900 - * 50 | 195 » 25 | 250-0 | 336-6 | 250-0] 10 2-98 63 
Dro '_XVENDITURE 
int & Mat of Nat j june 1 | 250-0 | 349-5 | 250-0] 10 2-78 | 60 
Debt ...+.. | 535,000] 117,746; 117.878 5,589; 850 » 8 | 260-0 | 355-2 | 260-0] 10 2-80 62 
Payments to: ote 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0] 10 2-88 62 
ireland ae 38.006 9463, 9644 ... fe » 22 | 250-6 | 344-0 | 250-0 10 (2-81 62 
Other Cons. Funds; 11,000) 3612 3,957] 256 490 » 29 | 250-0) MO-5 | 250-0) 10 2-91 64 
Fotal ........... | 584,000] 130,821 131,474 5,845, 1,340 | July 6 | 250-0 | 324-1! 250-0] 10 3-19 | 70 
Supply Services .. 5612921] 697,258, 813,215 50,050] 60,700 . 13 § 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-01 10 2-81 61 


Totaf Ord. Expd.. 4196921] $28,079 944,694 65,895, 62,040 
Making Funds ... vind 5,658 3,568 510 60 








tal al. {- 
Ba E x94). ene sta6oah 831,737) 946,264 56,405) 62,100 





SevF-BsLaNnctne ! 
Post Office. ...... 179,431] 44,900 48,900] 2,200} 2,500 
Lhe »me Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds) 4,900) 2,850 1,502 79 «=—:126 





Fatal 55 54 sss oe 4381252 879, 487, 993 664 58 684) 64, 126 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by £455,554 to 
{2,836,829, the other operations for the week increased 
the National Debt by £4,928,836 to £26,316 million 











NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Land. Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 9 
Tithe Act Bees Bc Bose ck ka ctcd agen hb -ed eso) 270 
2719 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21...... 2,153 
Reeeints tantiet TSCA «ois on nacs sd caneeseesenies ,000 
11,153 
NET ISSUES (f thousand) 

fost Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950..... 750 
5 T; SOR ok Ss ae Die wn He BN rahe on 154 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) .,........-. 985 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. (2)........ 6,200 

Misc. Financial Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) :— 
War Damage: War Desnage Commission ..... 3,900 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits, .. 2380 
11,359 











On July 13th applic ations for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July 16 to fuly 21, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 
to Saturday as to about 61 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £230 million are being offered for 
July 20th. For the week ending July 21st the banks were 
not asked for Treasury deposits 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 


























Totals 14 Weeks | Week 
ended ended 
ly 7, 
July 8, | July? Ju 
1960" | “1 1961 
Savings Certificates :— 
Receipts TRS Ree 24,450 58 ,000 3,300 
Repay re ea S, 000 | 42, 500 3,100 
Net-Ravingk di. esha prit, 550 15,500) 200 
Defence ,oads oe Ee 
MIN osu » o te dead bs 4,955 | 13,199 810 
Repayments .......5..... 15,548 | 13,475 1,035 
Net Savings .....--..++. Dr10,393,.Dr 276 Wr 225 
P.O. and ‘Trustee Savings }———— 
Banks :-— 
PROS. vias OAS 176,893 | 186,993 | 15,368 
Repayments ............ 185,802 | 232,690 | 18,423 
Net Savings ..........., Dr 8,909 009 |Dr 8, 69ADr 2,755 
Total Net Savings......... D7 30,852, Dr30,47HDr 2,780 
Interest on certificates repaid 7,742 | 10,291 759 
tnterest accrued ........... 33,533 | 33,947 2,447 
Change in total invested.... J— 5,061 |— 6,817 |— 1, 





BANK OF ENGLAND 












































JULY 18, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt 11.915. 19 
InCirculation 1367,875,261 Other Govt * 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1334.735.77 
partment .. 32,481,562 Other Secs 136.411 
Coin (other a 
than gold) 
i Amt. of Pid 
Issue . 1490,909 v 
Gold ¢ uh per 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz 
PR Bare ; 555,32 
1400, 355,823 ”1400,356.5 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
{a f 
Capital ..... . 14,555,000 | Govt. Secs.... 356,537.8 
See ee 3,678,257 | Other Secs 32,9214 
Public Deps.:- 14,545,427) Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 13,865,522 Advances 16,9010) 
H.M. Treas. Securities... PP TH) B04 
Special Acct. 679,905 | 
Other Deps.:- 389,881,743 
Bankers..... 305,750,221 | Notes....... 32,481,56 
Other Acets... 84,131,522; Coin......... 57,59 
422,658,427 422,658,407 
* Includiag Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioue 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
{£ million) 
| 1950 1951 
July | July | July | July 
19 4 ll 18 
Issue Dept. i— 
Notes im circulation..... A511 - 41358 «4 1565-51567-3 
Notes in banking depart- 
OHO oc ccsbvtecieise 38-H 41-9 MY 
Government debt and 
COST: oS vine ones 349+ 31395-51595: 8,1595-8 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 Q-7 ( 
Gold and Coin.......... 0-4 3:9 3-9 
Valued at s. per fine os... | 248/0 248/00 248/0 248 
Banking Depat. :— 
Deposits :-—~ 
Public Accounts ........ 12-9 15-9 19-4 
Treasury Special Account | 228-7 9-7) 0-7 
DNS oe enc’ s weaned « 300-1) 500-4 292-0 
i RR ES Ge ee 95-2 88:0 89-6 i 
POs ceuatke se ceims fea 636-0) 414-0 401-7 404 
Securities :-—~ 
Government... ......06% 568-7 349 2 
Discounts, etc........... 15-) 17-5 ) 
SOE ni acadicd neha nwnee 25° 22 y 
SOR gs Hie ee REA Bas 608-7] 389-5 384-5 J 
Bankiag dept. ee pee 45-6) 42-6 9° 2 
“ Proportion” .......0s.: 7-4 10-2) “8a 81 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital (14 
Fiduciary one. aerens from £1,350 to £1,400 mill 
January 10, = 
“ THe mie " INDEX oF Whol 
Prices (1927= 100) 
if June _ } 
i 27, 69, 
| 1950 isnt 19. 
Cereals and meat....... | 151-0 5°3 165° 
Other foods..... ONE. 184-1 | 1641 
pe SRE eae } 230°9 350-2) oh 
Minerals......... ha abe 281-9 337-4 339°0 
Miscellaneous ......... . | 166-1 194-5 | 1M 
Complete Index........ 489-5 | 278-4 | 2258 
——_—— > 
Pe ee aa 'gen-7 1 314-3 310-7. 
GOLD AND SULVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for 8° 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per tine oun’ 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to a! wisp 
dottace from 1753. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. © 
cash prices during last week were as follows 
Suver _— 
1951 | London |New York) Bombay | Bombe 
ouncejper ounce per 100 tolad per 
4. €. Cis a Rs. is 
July 12..] 78-5 9-16 | 197 0 ; 
o 13.) 768 | 16 | 198 4] IN 
» 14.. | Markets closed 199 8 ~ 10 
» 16..] 78-35 | 9-16 | 198 15 | Te ® 
» it..| 78-3 90-16 No tipding 
» 18..] 78-5 | 9-16 | 21 9 | 
| ——— ws 




















\2 
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cOMPANY_ MEETINGS 
———— 





GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD INDUSTRIES 


ACTIVITY IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


MR J. L. McCONNELL ON 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Coodlass Wall and Lead Industries, Limited, 
os held on July 17th in London. 

Mr J. L. Met ‘onnell, chairman 
managing director, presided. rr 

The fol'owing 18 an extract from his circu- 
sted statement :-—— é 

The group profits at £1,230,831, after taxa- 
von, show an increase of £146,764 over those 
‘or 1949, itself a good year, and the balance 
cheet discloses once again a position of great 
ength. 

In order that stockholders may be able to 
ew the results in proper perspective, I 
cpovld explain that of our total proht rather 
more than 80 per cent. arises from operations 
conducted within the United Kingdom. 

In the United Kingdom the major portion 
of our earnings comes from the metal side of 
ur business. Two years ago the majority 
of our o'd-established lead manufacturmg 
companies were grouped under the name of 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Limited, and 
this company is now looked upon in the non- 
ferrous metals industry as the pre-eminent 
manufacturer of lead and antimony products 
nihis country. It has had a successful year’s 
trading. The year began quietly, and in the 
early months’ trading, although very satis- 
factory, showed some reduction from previous 
evels. The outbreak of the trouble in Korea 
reversed the trend in markets, and thereafter 
ell departments became active, and at the end 
of the vear were working at high pressure. 
The year was one of rising prices and further 
genera! inflation, and these factors had some 
bearing upon the improvement in our earn- 
ngs. There was particular activity in lead 
oxides, and the antimony department had a 
ery good year, reaping the benefit of the 
substantial expenditure on plant in recent 
years. Our smelting plants were able once 
again to play a part of national importance in 
bringing forward for use a substantial ton- 
nage Of secondary lead, tin and antimony. 
Our export deliveries were high!y satisfactory, 
and 1 am glad to report the disposal of a 
szeable tonnage in hard currency markets. 
The Fry’s Metal Foundries Group also had a 
successful year, and some of their new de- 
‘eopments have shown promising expansion. 
We took the opportunity of disposing during 
the period of Thomas B. Campbell and Sons, 
Limited, a merchant business in Glasgow, 
which we fe't was somewhat outside the 
cope of our normal activities. 


_Our main paint company home, 
Goodlass Wall and Company, Limited, 
Liverpool, had a good year, carrying out a 
uther measure of concentration in its new 
aclory at Speke. Our other paint com- 


a in the home market improved their 
ONTION. 


and 


at 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


,_.tad.—Our ‘ead and zinc companies in 
‘néia had excellent results, and measures are 

hand for increasing their productive 
“pacity. Our new lead manufacturing sub- 
‘Cary in Durban started production in the 
jPring of 1950. The major problem con- 
| Jung our companies in these countries ‘is 
i) of obtaining adequate supplies of metal. 
Mh, nt.—Our companies in Australia, Eire, 
- rn and South Africa again did well, and 
cedar are extending p!ant capacity. The 
saielaian > Argentine company were also 
cluded ry, Dut once again have not been in- 
cal Cur consolidated accounts because, 
whe oe exchange restrictions would 

© this misleading. I am pleased to say, 


bene me 
“Wever, that within the past few weeks they 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY 


have found it possible to remit to us a divi- 
dend declared two years ago. 

Trade Investments.—British Titan Pro- 
ducts Company, Limited, has more than ful- 
filled expectations, and the substantial in- 
creasé in Capacity at Grimsby now in train 
will involve, in early 1952, an addition for us 
to our already large investment in that com- 
pany. British Australian Lecd Manufac- 
turers Pty., Limited, Australia, in which we 
have a substantial holding, continues to 
prosper, and our associated company in 
Johannesburg, Enthoven Fry, Limited, has 
again made good progress. 

Development.—Our research activities 
have been fully maintained, and arising from 
them we have commenced the production of 
a number of special chemical compounds. 
Some of these are promising, but it is too 
early to assess their importance. Good pro- 
gress has been made with the installation of 
plant at Newcastle-upon-Tyne for the 
manufacture of a range of zirconium pro- 
ducts under licence from the U.S.A. This 
plant should be in active operation in the 
autumn of this year. 


Fixed Assets.—As you will observe from 
the group accounts, the net additions to 
buildings and plant during the year amount 
to £467,767. 

Depreciation has been provided at our 
usual rates and we have transferred £200.000 
to reserve for replacement of fixed assets, 
bringing the total of that account to 
£800,000. This allocation is about the 
equivalent of doubling our normal charge 
for depreciation. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


The volume of our business depends 
largely upon our ability to obtain adequate 
supplies of lead, our most important raw 
material, and the two sources open to us 
are virgin lead from abroad and metal whica 
we produce from secondary material arising 
at home. As regards the latter, we are fice 
to exercise our skill in obtaining a reason- 
able share of what is available, and whilst 
we shall normally be able to count upon 1 
substantial tonnage in this way from current 
supplies, the substantial stocks left over after 
the war have largely been absorbed. Virgin 
lead remains in the hands of the Ministry of 
Supply, who control price and d'stribution. 
Supplies were fairly free in the early part of 
the year, but with the outbreak of the 
Korean trouble and the consequent expan- 
sion of U.S.A. demand, the position gradu- 
ally changed, and in February, 1951, a 
measure of rationing was introduced by the 
Ministry. This has severely curtailed our 
export activities for the time being, but we 
are still able, I am glad to say, to continue 
our home trade at a reasonable level. The 
price of lead rose during the year from {£97 
a ton to £136 a ton and is now £160 a ton. 
It will be a relief when circumstances permit 
the reopening of the London Metal 
Exchange for lead trading and its facilities 
again become available for hedging pur- 
poses with consequent avoidance of market 
risk. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Over the short period of two years to 
December 31st last the amount required to 
finance our stocks and debtors has gone =p 
by about £1,500,000, the dominant factor 
being the rise in price of metals: lead on 
the one hand and antimony and tin on the 
other, at the end of 1950 were respectively 
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nine times and five times the prewag prices 
There is also the oppressive burden of taxa- 
won, which last year required the provision 
by us of no less a sum than £1,525,956. The 
increase imposed by the recent Budget .. 
the rates of income tax and profits tax on 
distributed profits snd the abolition of 
initial allowances next year will make it 
more difficult than ever for a company such 
as yours 10 continue as it has done for so 
many years to meet from its Own resovices 
all the demands upon it. 


With the above in mind, your board are 
compelled to exercise restraint in dividend 
policy, but at the same time they no longer 
feel under obligation to limit dividends 
rigidly to a rate paid in an earlier year. The 
capital employed by the company has sub- 
stantially increased in recent years and it 
would be unreasonable that shareholders 
should be asked to accept a steadily reducing 
rate of return upon it. Your directors have, 
therefore, decided to recommend that a final 
dividend upon the ordinary stock of 123 
per cent., less tax, be declared, making a 
total of 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, as 
compared with 15 per cent., less tax, for 
the previous year. 


The capital employed in the business is 
now quite out of line with the issued capital, 
and your directors consider that now is an 
appropriate time to get these into a more 
rational relationship. Application has, there- 
fore, been made to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee for permission to capitalise reserves 
to the extent necessary to allot to our 
ordinary stockholders one fully paid share 
of 10s. for every stock unit held, bringing 
the total issued ordinary capital up to 
£2,409,355. 

Prospects.—-So far this year we have been 
busy and I anticipate a steady demand for 
all of our products in 1951. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





FORSTER’S GLASS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
DEMAND AT HIGH LEVEL 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Forster’s Glass Company, Limited, was 
held on July 13th in London, Col. Charles 
E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract 
chairman’s circulated statement : — 

The profit for the year, before charging 
taxation, amounts to £80,521, an increase of 
£7,549 over last year after charging {£33,459 
for depreciation, against £32,054 last year. 
The recent increases in the rates of dis- 
tributed profits tax and income tax call for 
increased provisions, and the _ estimated 
amounts charged in the accounts— 32,569, 
against £24,958 last year—offset the increase 
in profits. After deducting the preference 
dividend, the net profit is £34,827. Out of 
this the directors recommend a dividend of 
16} per cent. on the ordinary shares. In the 
opinion of your directors the trading results 
can be considered satisfactory, having regard 
to the difficulties encountered. 


The demand for your company’s products 
during the year has been very heavy and we 
regret that we have found it impossible to 
meet all requirements. 


I referred last year to the heavy burden 
of taxation, which makes it more and more 
difficult to retain sufficient liquid resources 
for the replacement and modernisation of 
plamt and equipment. The recent increase in 
the tax on distributed profits from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. has had a further 


from the 


penalising effect. 


As far as the present year is concerned the 
demand for your company’s products sull 
continues at a very high level. 


The report was adopted. 
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NU-SWIFT LIMITED 


WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF PRESSURE-OPERATED 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


NECESSITY FOR UP-TO-DATE FIRE PROTECTION 


The eighteenth general meeting of Nu- 
Swift Limited, was held on June 29, 1951, 
at the Nu-Swift Factory, Elland, Yorkshire. 
Mr A. Harland, the chairman, who presided 
said :— 

Never in the history of the company have 
so many fires been put out by Nu-Swift 
pressure-operated extinguishers as during the 
last year. Output, sales, and profits all 
reached fresh high levels. We rejoice at the 
signal honour graciously conferred by His 
Majesty the King upon our contracts and 
factory manager, Mr E. E. C. Cawood. 

The merits of our products were strik- 
ingly acknowledged during the year by the 
decision of the Royal Swedish Navy to 
standardise Nu-Swift pressure - operated 
extinguishers in the same way as our 
extinguishers are already on guard in “ Every 
Skip of the Royal Navy.” The Swedish 
Navy is the Ilth navy to standardise Nu- 
Switt. 


LARGE INCREASE IN EXPORT SALES 


Thanks to our policy of pressing on with 
research and development, Nu-Swift ex- 
tinguishers continue to find a large and 
growing market abroad. Our standard pro- 
ducts are specified and operate with efficiency 
all over the world. Under arctic conditions 
they are used in the Spitzbergen collieries 
near the North Pole. In tropical countries 
Nu-Swift is giving equal satisfaction in 
Africa, Asia, America and Australia under 
trying and exacting climatic conditions, The 
name of Nu-Swift is now registered as our 
trade mark in 62 countries. Export sales last 
year exceeded the total of our home sales in 
the last prewar year by 33.2 per cent. 


“FIRE ' WHERE’S YOUR NU-SWIFT ?” 


To the civilian user in the home market 
we continue to give the closest attention. 
Through our extensive advertising campaign 
in 346 papers and trade pwblications in 
Britain, we ask the simple question: “ Fire! 
Where’s your Nu-Swift?” More and more 
people have come to realise the immense 
advantages of standardising for every risk, 
pressure-cperated extinguishers, all operated 
in the common-sense upright position. 

We are the only manufacturers able to 
offer this up-to-date method of operation for 
every type of risk. 

Among our users are many of the leading 
industrial concerns, shipowners, transport 
undertakings, progressive farmers, a large 
number of municipalities and many shop- 
keepers and private individuals, apart from 
the naticnalised industries, chief among which 
ig the National Coal Board with its peculiar 
fice problems for which Nu-Swift  extin- 
guishers are particularly suitable. 


WHY WAIT FOR FIRE BRIGADE TO BRING 
ALONG NU-SWIFT? 


Last, but not least, a number of progres- 
give Fire Brigades carry Nu-Swift on their 
engines. But why wait for the Fire Brigade 
to bring along Nu-Swift? Everybody has a 
fire risk. For the first five minutes any man’s 
fire is his own, and the cost of providing 
pressure-operated Nu-Swift extinguishers is 
small compared with the prospective loss of 
life and property through fire. 

Production has been maintained at a 
high level and the shortage of raw materials 
has not hampered us unduly, thanks to the 
eollaboration gf our many suppliers and the 


Government Departments involved, all of 
whom recognise the essential nature of our 
products. Most of our models can still be 
delivered promptly and we plan to increase 
production still further. Should the inter- 
national situation deteriorate, it may be diffi- 
cult for us to cope with all demands. It be- 
hoves, therefore, everybody to check or have 
checked whether his or her fire-fighting 
equipment is up-to-date and adequate in 
number. War or peace, the risk of fire will 
always be with us. 

On the proposal of the managing director, 
Mr F. Graucob, the retiring director, Mr 
A. Harland, was re-elected and the report was 
adopted. 


CENTRAL AND DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Central and District Properties Limited, 
was held on July 16th in London. 

Mr Albert William Bourner, the chair- 
man, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said :— 

The net profit of the group for the year 
to March 31, 1951, before taxation and 
reserves for amortisation and deferred repairs, 
amounts to £61,123, which shows an increase 
of £7,284 over that of the previous year. 
Although the new increase in the rate of 
profits tax is not chargeable for the whole 
year, taxation falls on us very heavily and 
provision for this item has been made 
amounting to £33,539. Of the total rents 
we collected last year, 31 per cent. was paid, 
either to the local rate collector or the Inland 
Revenue collector of taxes. 

Last year we transferred for deferred re- 
pairs £10,000 to reserve account and a 
further £2,000 is being transferred this year. 
A certain amount of deferred repairs has 
been undertaken during the year and it is 
the intention to continue to carry out these 
repairs as and when licences are procurable 
and it is otherwise expedient to do so. 





DIVIDEND OF 17} PER CENT. 


As a result of the increased income which 
your company is receiving, your directors 
considered that an increased dividend could 
be paid for the year and they therefore 
increased the interim dividend from 5 per 
cent. to 7} per cent., anticipating that a cor- 
responding increase could be made in the 
final dividend. The increase in the profits tax 
which was announced in this year’s Budget 
has made this impossible and your directors 
are therefore recommending payment of a 
similar final dividend to the previous year— 
namely, 10 per cent., making 174 per cent. 
for the year. 

The property which was purchased 
during the year will show a very satisfactory 
return on its cost to the company. We have 
now no large war damage repairs to be com- 
pleted, with the exception of the property 
at Angel Hill Parade, which was totally 
destroyed. Once again, I regret to report 
that in spite of our efforts we have not been 
able to obtain permission to rebuild this 
property which would provide living accom- 
modation and shops in an area in which they 
are urgently required. 

I am satisfied the position of your com- 
pany continues to be sound and that we 
can continue to look forward to the future 
with confidence, provided no unforeseen 
circumstances arise. 

The report was adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED META, 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of th; 
pany will be held in London on Auo 

The following are extracts from the siy-». 
ment of the chairman, Mr Walter Gardn. 
circulated with the report and accounts ¢. 
the year 1950:— ; 

We mourn the loss of Mr R. C. Stan). 
who had been a director of the Amalgam: 
Metal Corporation since its inception, nj 
was one of the most outstanding figure; 
the metal industry. We are greatly pleased 
to propose the election of Dr John | 
Thompson (chairman and president of +. 
International Nickel Company of Canada) .. 
a member of our board. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea had 
impact on commodities, and brought aboy: 
abnormal market fluctuations which maj: 
trading very difficult. Tin, the only men 
in which we have a free market, was. 9 
course, so influenced, and has since been 
greatly affected by the action or inaction » 
those responsible for stockpiling in the Unit-4 
States. 

The same is true of rubber, which stood » 
15d. per lb. at the end of 1949. Since thea 
it has touched 74d. and, latterly, has been 
almost halved in price. The rise, which in 
its early stages was due to expanding US 
civilian demand for cars and trucks, became 
accentuated with the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Stockpiling by US and other countries 
forced the price to Unexpectedly high leve! 
Recently the market has returned to a more 
reasonable level. 


> LOM. 
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WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


Our associated company in Australia | 
recently expanded its activities by opening 
an office in Melbourne, and, in conjunc 
with our friends the Wolverhampton Mer 
Company, has recently formed a company 
take a share in the expanding scrap aad 
secondary metal business of that country. 

The British Metal Corporation has, since 
the end of our last financial year, sold the 
entire share capital of Huntington, Hebericia 
and Company to Simon-Carves. The term 
of sale provide for co-operation between the 
British Metal Corporation and Simon-Carves 
over matters of mutual interest. 

During the latter part of 1950 the Brits 
Metal Corporation, in conjunction with : 
well-known mining concern, exercised i 
option for the purchase of an Asbestos pro- 
perty in Southern Rhodesia, The prepari- 
tion of this property for regular productwa 
has been proceeding since its acquisition, 3a 
it is expected that production on a limited 
scale will begin shortly. 

In conjunction with the Messina (Traas- 
vaal) Development Company and _ another 
well-known mining concern, the British Meta! 
Corporation has taken an investment in tic 
capital of Rhodesia Copper Ventures. The 
combined investment of the three concer! 
constitutes a controlling interest in the com- 
pany. Rhodesia Copper Ventures are th: 
owners of various exclusive prospecting "8! 
in the neighbourhood of Sinoia, in Souther 
Rhodesia. The results to date show promis 
of developing sufficient tonnage (0 Jus) 
operation on a commercial scale. 

Since the conclusion of our last financ\# 
year, the British Metal Corporation 4% 
Henry Gardner & Company have decided © 
open a joint office in Karachi under the sty: 
of the British Metal Corporation (Pakistes 
to handle metals, ores and general merchat- 
dise. It is hoped that this move will em 
our group to take its share in the expanding 
industrial and other activities of this mem 
of the Commonwealth. 
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WALSALL CONDUiTS 
LIMITED 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


- READ ON RE-ORGANISATION 
ae BENEFITS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits Limited was held on July 
i0ch in Birmingham, Mr A. E. Read (the 
h yirms presiding. F 
Orhe followitig is his statement which has 
ted with the report and accounts: 
net profits of the company and 
. eybsidiaries, before provision for taxation, 
n unted to £396,004 as compared with 
313,590 for the previous year. After deduct- 
«taxation on the basis of the legal liability 
«0 December 31st the net profit amounts to 
(219.021 as compared with £147,581 for the 
year 1949. Notwithstanding expenditure 
during the year of more than £70,000 on 
ditions to fixed assets, the liquid position as 
chown in the consolidated balance-sheet has 
further improved as the surplus of current 
aesets at December 31, 1950, amounted to 
(772.112 compared with £667,501 at the end 
af the previous financial year. 

The installation of a new pickling plant 
which I referred to last year has been com- 
sieted and is now in production with highly 
satisfactory results. x 

Iam pleased to be able to state that the new 
see] manipulating department is nearing com- 
pletion and it is hoped that it will be in full 
production before the end of the present year. 
Providing adequate supplies of steel are avail- 
able the output of this section of the works, 
which has hitherto been greatly overburdened, 
should be considerably increased. 

The scheme of re-equipment and reorgani- 
sition which has been proceeding steadily 
during the past three years is now bearing 
fruit as is clearly evidenced in the accounts 
for the year. 


peen arcu 
The total 





RAW MATERIAL DIFFICULTIES 


While I am happy to say that the company 
has up to the present been able to keep the 
whole of its employees fully employed, your 
directors are gravely concerned at the increas- 
ing difficulty which they and most other con- 
cems in the trade are experiencing in 
obtaining supplies of raw materials, particu- 
laly pig-iron, steel, and non-ferrous metals. 

Our order book is full, and notwithstanding 
the greatly increased output the directors 
appreciate that the deliveries we are able to 
make are still unsatisfactory. The board ask 
for the indulgence of customers and desire me 
‘0 assure them that no effort will be spared to 
overcome the many unforeseeable difficulties 
which are constantly arising owing to the 
anormal world conditions. Heavy taxation 
is also crippling industry by diverting liquid 
‘sources, which would in former times have 
deen available for and normally used for trade 
‘pansion, into other channels. 

I regret to say that anticipated improve- 
ments in our subsidiary ceramic factory did 
do materialise. The trade as a whole has 
now, however, made price adjustments which 
as bring selling prices ‘more into line with 
€ increased cost of materials and labour ; 
_ factory is now working to full capacity and 
‘he figures for the first five months of the 
current financial year are satisfactory. 

, Dusing the year two new service depéts 
“ve deen established, bringing the total 
ry to 33, thus furthering the expansion 
* tne company’s sales policy, which is to 
a Walsall” goods readily available 
<tever and whenever required. 

aaa directors desire me to thank the 
teen , staff, and all employees both of 

orks and depéts for the loyal support 


Which has been cheerfully given throughout 


We year. 
Ti 
he report and accounts were adopted. 





THE CLAN LINE 
STEAMERS, LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERWICK ON TAXATION 
AND PROFITS 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Clan Line Steamers, Limited, was held 
on July 12th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rotherwick (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
The accounts do not reflect the effect of the 
scheme of reconstruction and amalgamation 
which was approved by stockholders on 
March 28th. So far as this company is con- 
cerned the principal effect of the change 
should be an improvement in the earnings 
position of the Group, although we are fully 
aware of the difficulty in making even the 
recently negotiated adjustments in freight 
rates meet the increased costs of ship opera- 
tion. 

DELAYS IN PORT 


With shipbuilding costs at their present 
high level it is a tragedy that, owing to 
delays in port, additional vessels are required 
merely to maintain a service. 

Just as delays in port contribute to in- 
creased cost of transport, so does excessive 
taxation. This has been further increased 
by the latest Budget, for not only have the 
rates of tax been increased but notice has 
been given that the initial allowance on 
capital expenditure is to be withdrawn. 
Representations were made by the shipping 
industry for a retention of initial allowances 
on new vessels so that this industry, vital as 
it is to the well-being of the nation both in 
peace and war, might be given a reasonable 
opportunity of maintaining a high standard 
of efficiency. 

Almost daily in certain papers one sees 
criticism of the profits earned by industry. 
Let there be no mistake; the profits in a 
period of inflation as disclosed by a com- 
pany’s accounts are only paper profits. Pre- 
sumably those who criticise profits wish to 
see the end of private enterprise. Nationalised 
industries, instead of contributing to the 
revenue as when under private enterprise 
are now making heavy losses which f 
on the shoulders of the unfortunate British 
taxpayers. Private enterprise now has the 
dual responsibility of keeping this country 
on its feet and also bolstering up nationalised 
industries. 

DIVIDENDS 


The dividend this year has been increased 
to 30 per cent. So far as cash is concerned 
the net outlay is little in excess of the pay- 
ment for the previous year which included 
a 5 per cent. distribution from profit on 
realisation of investments. In addition to 
the dividend you have been advised of the 
proposal to distribute shares in The Scottish 
Lion Insurance Company Limited, and Sea 
Lion Investments Limited, subject to the 
approval of the extraordinary general meet- 
ing. It was felt that the policy of retaining 
the profits of subsidiary undertakings in 
Clan Line and distributing them to stock- 
holders by means of a variation in the rate 
of the ordinary dividend had certain weak- 
nesses and that it would be better to give 
the stockholders a direct interest in sub- 
sidiary companies. 

During the last four months a considerable 
reorganisation of the finances of the company 
has taken place and your directors are con- 
fident that the results will be beneficial to 
the company. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed distribution of the 
subsidiary companies shares was approved. 

The chairman informed the meeting that 
the directors proposed to make application 
to the Steck Exchange for permission to deal 
in the shares of The Scottish Lion Insurance 
Company Limited. 
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RALLI BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


MR J. VLASTO ON WORLD 
CONDITIONS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Ralli Brothers Limited was held on July 
17th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Mr Jack Vlasto, the president. 
being in the chair. 


The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
to August 31, 1950: 


It is with much sorrow that I must refer 
to the death Jast August of my colleague on 
the Board, Mr Henry Pfister. He served 
Ralli Brothers for 55 years with the utmost 
devotion. His experience and counsel were 
always of the greatest value and all of us 
have sadly missed his delightful personality. 
The remarkable number of letters of sym- 
pathy received by the company testified to the 
esteem and affection in which he was held 
on the Baltic Exchange and in the produce 
world. 


The directors’ report with the company’s 
balance-sheet and the consolidated accounts 
of the group are before you and will, I trust, 
be found fully informative. I must apologise 
for the long delay in their preparation. We 
are taking steps which, we hope, will lead to 


the earlier presentation of next year’s 
accounts. 

The devaluation of sterling in September, 
1949, gave rise to some _ unpredictable 


developments in Indian and Pakistani trade 
which caused a number of then outstanding 
contracts to prove very costly. Business 
became brisk, however, in the early part of 
1950 and a steady flow of good results 
brought the ultimate profit for 1949-50 to a 
satisfactory figure. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The current year’s trading began exceed- 
ingly well for us. World demand for the 
commodities in which we deal became even 
stronger and our monetary turnover, with the 
a effect of higher prices, was, for a time, 
running at almost double that of the previous 
year. To finance this trade, we were com- 

lied to seek financial facilities on g much 
evens scale than ever before, especially over 
the peak period of January-March. Although 
the last few months have seen an appreciable 
slackening in activity, our turnover—exclud- 
ing subsidiary companies—is likely to exceed 
£30 million for the year and, unless we suffer 
some unexpected setback, our gross profits 
should be well in excess of anything yet 
achieved by the company. 


The uncertain international situation, the 
growing complexity of taxation problems and 
the huge proportion of profits which is taxed 
away, are the unfavourable factors. To these 
must be added the tendency in certain over- 
seas countries from which we export to insist 
on repatriation of gross sale proceeds. In 
this way our earnings on such transactions 
may not be transferable. 


INDIA 


An improving tendency in the Indian Stock 
Markets encouraged us to come forward in 
April with the long postponed offer for sale 
to the Indian lic of 60 per cent. of the 
share capital of Rallis India, Limited, of which 
details are referred to in the report of the 
directors. The Ordinaries were heavily over- 
applied for at the premium asked, but we 
were left with about half the Six Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares, although 
offered at par, because a slightly higher yield 
than 6 per cent. was obtainable at that time 
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from comparable Indian securities. Our main 
objective was, however, achieved by the sale 
of 51 per cent. of the Ordinary shares and 
the general result was quite up to our 
expectations. 

Our thanks are due especially to Mr G. 
Euthymopulo, the managing director of Rallis 
India Limited, and Mr F. Fielding, the 
secretary, for the efficient manner in which, 
acting on our behalf, they and others have 
tackled the local difficulties of this problem 
and brought the offer for sale to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. While I am gratified at the 
completion of our plan to transfer control to 
indian hands, there must inevitably be regret 
at the severance of our Indian organisation, 
founded by our predecessors over 100 
years ago. We look forward, nevertheless, 
to many years of continued trading with 
Rallis India Limited. 


RALLI ESTATES 


The year which has seen the disappearance 
of one subsidiary company has also seen the 
creation of a new one—Ralli Estates Limited 
—a Tanganyika company, formed to own 
and manage the two adjoining sisal properties 
which were offered to us on 99-year terms by 
the Government of Tanganyika when dis- 
posing of former enemy sisal estates as from 
January 1, 1951. We have subscribed the 
whole £250,000 issued capital of Ralli Estates 
Limited, which has Mr M. A. Carson, O.B.E., 
our manager in East Africa, as its chairman 
supported by a Board which includes long 
planter experience. The present production 
is about 3,500 tons of sisal fibre per annum 
and there is adequate space for further 
development. 

In January and February last, I visited our 
Karachi office and several of our offices and 
jute baling stations in the interior markets of 
East Pakistan. The visit was rendered a real 
pleasure by the evidence of efficiency and 
hard work which I saw everywhere and by 
the demonstration of unity and loyalty to the 
company expressed in the warmth of welcome 
extended to me by everyone down to our 
humblest employee. The company is, indeed, 
fortunate in the quality and devotion of its 
staff all over the world and our sincere thanks 
. are due to them for another year’s fine work. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The proceedings terminated with a cordial 
vote of thanks to the President on the pro- 
position of Mr M. A. Carson, O.B.E, 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 35 PER CENT. 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates Limited 
was held on July 18th in London, Mr T. J. 
Cumming, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for 1950:— 

Although the crop harvested did not reach 
the estimated figure, the results cannot be 
regarded as other than satisfactory, and when 
we consider the difficult conditions under 
which work on the estates is carried out, we 
can only be thankful that the shortage in 





crop was not worse. The net average sale 
price for all grades was 22.344., compared 
with 10.6ld. for 1949. This increase covers 
by a large margin the increase in estate 
expenditure. : 

The profit for the year prior to taxation 
was £505,540, and it is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, which 
will absorb £58,555, making 35 per cent. for 
the year, to transfer £50,000 to general 
reserve and £50,000 to provision on account 
of the rehabilitation expenditure, leaving 
£58,003 to be carried forward. After con- 
sidering the position to date, the board 
decided to pay an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent., less tax, in respect of the current 
financial year. 

Due to emergency difficulties, labour short- 
ages and frequent bad weather interruptions, 
the crop harvested was below the estimate. 
The actual figure for all grades was 12,904,000 
lb., which is 1,378,000 bb. below the previous 
year’s figure. A large portion of the crop has 
been marketed in the form of Lacentex, the 
production of which has proceeded satis- 
factorily. 

The report was adopted. 


PYE LIMITED 


G.P.O.—NEED FOR CHANGE OF 
OUTLOOK 





The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Pye, Limited, was held on July 18th in 
London. 

Mr C. O. Stanley, C.B.E. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech said: 

The efficiency of industry and, in fact, of 
the naticn as a whole, is dependent on the 
speed of our communications. It is in the 
field of radio that we have the really big 
opportunity of improving our communica- 
tions, but unless something is done quickly 
to change the outlook of the G.P.O.—which 
has absolute contro! over this phase of our 
national life—we shall find ourselves a long 
way behind other countries. 

It is common knowledge that for the last 
30 years there has been considerable foreign 
influence on the outlook and standards of the 
G.P.O. ; in fact, a great deal of British tele- 
phone work has been copied from other 
countries. The G.P.O. is a monopoly, and 
in its dealings with its suppliers it uses the 
most objectionably monopolistic methods. 

We question whether the G.P.O. are serv- 
ing the best interests of the nation in all the 
actions they are taking with regard to radio 
communications, and it is now clear that 
either your company or some other company 
must challenge these actions if we are to 
accept the principle that competition and free 
enterprise in communications are essential 
for the future of this country. For our part 
we do not imagine that we shall add to our 
order book by honestly stating our beliefs 
on this important subject, but we do believe 
that we have a duty to our workpeople in 
ventilating what we consider to be one of the 
very weakest spots in British administration. 

In considering the accounts there is one 
matter I would like to refer to, and that is 
the continued demand for an extension of the 
capital employed in the business. Despite 
the fact that there has been a pronounced 
increase in profits, the money is not available 
to pay anything like the increase in dividend 
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which these profits justify. There js ,; 
the point that the profit-sharing i |” 


workers has increased, and surely Fie : 
crease it for one side of the parinershj, 
should do it for the other. we 
Trading profits are over one-third 
than last year, but taxation i; gress 
approximately one-half. This empha 4 
the very heavy burden which indusiry 
has to bear under the present thkatine 
system. The scheme for initial allowance 
helps industry to find the money neces - 
to replace worn-out or obsolete plant wh. 
in these days is extremely important, and the 
Government’s decision to withdraw ths 
scheme next year is very much to be 
deplored. 
he report was adopted. 


HENRY HOPE AND SONS 
LIalTED 


RECORD SALES 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Heary Hope and Sons, Limited, was held 
on July 18th at Smethwick, Mr H. D. 
{chairman of the company) presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said: This is our fifty-third annual general 
meeting, and it marks the largest volume of 
sales in the history of the company, both x 
home dnd abroad. i 

You will have observed the notice which 
we sent to the Stock Exchange, stating the 
result of our year’s trading, and disclosing a 
fall of over £50,000 in the Home trading 
profits of the company for the year, as com- 
pared with the previous year. While this 
setback at home is offset by larger profits 
from our subsidiaries abroad this fall in 
profits on a larger turnover is disturbing 
It arises simply and solely from the advance 
in cost of materials, wages and services 
without corresponding increase in. selling 
prices. A few examples will suffice to tell 
you what has happened during the year:— 

Lead increased from £84 per ton to £15) 

per ton. 

Zinc increased from £89 10s. per ton to 

£160 per ton. 

Brass rodding from ls. 1d. per lb. to 

2s. 3d. per Ib. 

Alumintum from Is, 

2s. O'd. per Ib. 

Transport : Rail rates have been increased 

26 per cent., and Road rates have been 
increased 18 per cent. 

During this period the selling prices of a 
large part of our output have been pegged 
by Government control ; indeed there has 
been a strong disinclination in the trade 
raise prices, in the belief that these increased 
costs could be met by increased volume. For 
several reasons this has turned out to be! 
delusion, and in my opinion it will not be 
possible to avoid further increases m price 
if good design and high quality are to & 
maintained. 

You have no doubt seen some comments 
in the Press on our decision to recommend 
the same ordinary dividend as last yea. 
While the profit we have earned will appew 
to be ample to justify a higher dividend, 
your directors are satisfied that under 
present circumstances it is the correct policy 
to plough back profits into the business. 

The report was adopted. 





104d. per lb. to 


—— 





NOTICES 


"Be gers nag Accountant, age 25 to 35, 
ledge of French language and be single. 


West Hall, Byfleet, Surrey. 


required for 
petroleum company in Accra, Gold Coast. ——, have good know- 

pply ing 
Personnel Supervisor, United Overseas Petroleum Company, Limited, 


CONTROLLING 


post with with a good 
da | Merchants.—Box 700 
in writing to {| _ 


WW present 








T}O CHAIRMEN OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. Administrator, with 
| very wide experience, open to create, direct, or expand, a trade 
i West End office facilities —Write 


association or export organisation. 
Box 705. 


Advertising Agency, 
(Econ, ), 


Box 694 





SUMLOCK Calculating Machines for Sale.—Full particulars from 
(4. 


Secretarv.—Box 7! 





YNGLISHMAN (82), rasidence in West Germany, 13 en 72. 
i 4 represent UK based concern. Technical or commercial.— gi 


interest can be had in a well-known ligt! 


44 engineering business specialising in gas water heating applianc 
connection amongst Gas Und 


ertakings and Builders’ 





‘UCCESSFUL young Advertising and Marketing Executive, ® 
Manager, 


leading London 


Market Research Dept., 


and Marketing Consultant on Patents. 


a et ions. 
: ), first class organiser, excellent references and anv aor] 
Seeks important managerial post in industry, willing to live 





g vo 
Pay 
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NOTICES 
BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LUTON COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION 
Luton and South Bedfordshire College of Further Education 
principal: T. HEAP, Ph.Dy, M.Se., F.R.1LC. 


< are invj*d for the pest of Lecturer in the Department 
> and Administration, to be concerned mainly with 
the Intermediate Certificate and Final Diploma in 
dies, I.1.A. Certificate in Foremanship, and Industrial 


A plication 
¢ Commerce 
ubjects for 
snagement Stu ’ : 
Manaé rion as an endorsement subject to H.N.C, Mechanical 


i 


Administra 

on ‘to commence of September 1, 1951, or as soon thereafter 
Piible. Salary; Lecturer (man), £900-£25-£1,000, , 

Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 


+ ndersigned upon receipt of a S.AE. (F’cap), by whom com- 
sited applications should be received not more than three weeks 
appearance of this advertisement. 

E. O. CUTTER, Borough Education Officer. 
Education Office, 63-69, Guildford Street, Luton, Beds. 


AMENDED 
ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: The 
’ Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
ments to be filed by competitive imterview during 1951. 
rviews began in January and will continue throughout the year, 
nat a closing @ate for the receipt of applications earlier than 
necember, 1951, may eventually be announced. Successful candidates 


pleted 
afte! the 


nav be appointed immediately. The posts are in various Govern- 
. Departments and cover a wide range of scientific research and 
evelopment in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
wience, Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
frst or second class honours in a_ scientific subject (including 


oineeril or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification, or 
cceesgs bigh professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
cwentifie Officer posts must in addition have had at least three 
cars’ post-graduate or other approved experience. Candidates for 
< entific Officer posts taking their degrees in 1951 may be admitted 
compete before the result of their degree examination is known. 
Ave Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 31 
August 1, 1951; for Seientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 
, under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental Officer 
e) on August 1, 1951. London salary scales; Senior Scientific 


1ass 


ficers (men), £750-£950; (women), £625-£850; Scientific Officers 
men), £400-£650; (women), £400-£525, Somewhat lower rates in 
rovinces. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
cientifie Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.i, quoting No. 3399. 

\ACTORY, centrally situated in Edinburgh, one of the lowest 
I rated cities in Great Britain, presently use as a printing works, 
approximately 21,000 square feet, existing use light industrial 
purposes, assessed rent £235, derated to £58. No ground burdens, 
clectrie lift, two loading banks, all in modern condition, approximate 
entry December. Permission to view from and offers to Shepherd 
and Wedderburn, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

BLE Cambridge Graduate (ist class Hons.) with considerable 

capital seeks business appointment or opportunity. Remunera- 
tion secondary to scope for initiative.—Box 707. 


puns RELATIONS. American woman expert, now in London, 
available for discussion, view handling of assignments on special 
phases of promotion, market research and contact on return to 
USA. Goldsmith, 16, Welbeck Street, W.1. 


year active, energetic Executive, 33, at present Sales Manager 
Export Division of well-known manufacturers wants change to 
position of greater scope and responsibility. Is of proved adminis- 
trative and organising ability and has very successful record. 
Experienced in controlling, advertising, market research and 
development. Widely avetnd. Five languages of which French- 
Italian are fluent. Staff officer and A.D.C. during war. First-class 
references.—Box 697. 
wa is so easy to enjoy; see if you have a natural palate; enter 
the Wine-Tasting Competition, First prize, a week among the 
ins. No charge whatever. Closing date for Ist Round is August 
pe at delay!—Apply The Friends of Wine, 1, Vintners Place, 
wandon, B.C.4, 





RETAIL Distributers’ Association requires Statistical Assistant. 
Commencing salary £400 to £600 according to qualifications and 
‘xperience. Apply Secretary, R.D.A., 23, St. George Street, Hanover 
Square, W.1. 

\ TATISTICIAN / PHYSICIST required to be responsible for 
‘7 statistical methods applied to chemical, physical and metallurgical 
problems in electronic 5 development. Must be over 21 years of 
age and possessing an Honours Degree in Statistics or Physics with 
westics. Salary in accordance with experience and qualifications. 
Write giving full details to Box 687. 


{ SSISTANT to Production Controk Manager is required by large 

- mass production factory. Some administrative industrial 
‘xperience and statistical backaround are essential and academic 
eam desirable, The age limits are 28-33, and ate 
parma ill be appropriate te the degree of responsibility. e 
> lected candidate is able to assume sruediately. The position offers 
Ma derable prospects for the right man.—Apply to Personnel 
“anager, Harris Lebus, Limited, Finsbury Works, tenham, N.17, 


A PROGRESSIVE mixed agricultural concern is in need of up to 
e £5,000 loan for capital development. Write Society of Brothers, 
‘omdon, Bridgnorth, Salop. 
((HIEF STATISTICIAN (Cambridge graduate 44) of important 
Ranetnete textile company with over twenty years’ experience of 
5 ie problems associated with substantial trading in high 
mereka Consumer goods, desires corresponding appointment or 
andise control, general managerial or similar position in the 
by eee Agere 8 which ~-- 
Y present agie ers who wi furnish ea 
rélerence and answer quéstions, rite Box 692. inal 


YORKSHIREMAN (58) trustworthy and diligent seeks post where 
ail eral knowledge, organizing ability, end administrative 
“Hence are required. Box 695. 
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CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Economic and marketing Officer required by the Government of 
Uganda for one tour of 2}-3 years with prospect of permanency. 
Salary according to age and experience in the seale £632 rising to 
£1,290 a year (including allowances), Free passages for officer and 
wife and assistance towards cost of children’s passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, under 35 years of age should be 
of good education and preferably have a knowledge of commercial 
ig mag and/or agricultural a A University Degree would 
an advantage. Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names 
in block letters and full particulars of qualifications and experience 
and mentioning this Pe ry to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting M.28712.C on both letter and 
envelope. The Crown Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all 
applications and will communicate only with applicants selected for 
further consideration. 
EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 
Applications are invited for an appointment to carry out an 
economic research inquiry into, and report upon, the organisation 
and costs of the distribution of retail goods in Tanganyika, The 
Nyasaland Protectorate and Zanzibar. The inquiry, which will be 
administered by the Government of Tanganyika, is expected to take 
up to eighteen months to complete, of which about fifteen months 
will be spent in Africa, Salary between £700 and £1,000 a vear 
according to qualifications plus Overseas Research Allowance of 
between £175 and £240 a year and Cost of Living Allowance of 15 per 
cent of salary. Income tax at the local rate which is substantially 
below the United Kingdom rate. Outfit allowance £30. Existing 
F.S.S.U. policy will be maintained, where possible, on the usual 
basis. Free return passage to and from East Africa and local travel 
for the selected candidate, who may be required to travel by air. 
Provision is made for clérical and statistical assistance. Experience 
in market research will be considered an advantage in applicants. 
Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the 
pneet ener iens 4 of es ara oe 9 (Research Department), 
anctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W. tin 
Reference No. 97402/66/51. ee 
A DIRECTOR of Research is required to become head of the 
4% Research Organisation of a leading Group of Plantation Com- 
panies in Malaya. This key post calls for a Scientist with a general 
training, of which the emphasis is towards Chemistry, Soils, and 
Plant Physiology. It offers exceptional scope for persona) direction 
and Initiation of research of the first importance to industries which 
are vital to the economy of the oe area. It will, accordingly, 
be highly remunerated. puiteliy qualified candidates are requested 
to write in confidence with full details of career and qualifications to 
Box 110, Dorland Advertising, 18-20, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


;}.XPERIENCED Man for Statistical Department stockbrokers office, 
4 with wide knowledge of industry and ability to produce ideas. 
Good appearance and address. Lunch youchers and bonuses good 
—— for right man also junior for same department. Apply 
Ox , 





N international Company (3 factories in the United States, also 
4i factories in Canada and England) is prepared to consider the 
marketing of new Fancy goods or other lines, Sales ramifications 
include Intensive coverage of the three countries mentioned, with 
the main Export markets of the world, in which the Company has its 
own (39) direct Selling Agents, By reason of its size and reputation, 
sales of any new lines marketed by the Company will be substantial. 
New manufacturing propositions would also be considered: large 
financial resources available, Products must have mass appeal. 
Box 638 
AM excellent opportunity arises for a thoroughly experienced man 
+k to develop the export and import department of a live organisa- 
tion dealing mainly in building materials and steel. Live connec- 
tions with home and continental suppliers and overseas buyers 
essential.. Knowledge of French and German desirable. The 
appointment is in London and carries a four figure salary, plus 
commission.—Write in the first instance giving fullest particulars to 
Box 703. 
YHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIBS to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
Mi ne  s eiameis of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
ouse, E.C.4. 


practory Space, New factory suitable light industry, 15,000 square 
feet, standing in own unds near small Monmouthshire town. 
Brick built (1949), excellent working space well lit by day and night, 


modern o , canteen, mains electricity, all services. Road access, 
rail adjoining. Available in one month on long lease. Reply giving 
approximate information type of industry to be housed to x 689. 


ENERAL MANAGER of Hong Kong Import-Export firm on leave, 

and owing to the political interference with Hong Kong's 
economic position not desirous of returning there, requires new 
position from September—Continent or Overseas preferred. Advertiser 
will be in London about August ist.—Write Box 6020, Frost-Smith 
Advertising, 64, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 


A UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, age 23/24, required for a progressive 
4\ appointment in the London Head Office of a well-known Eastern 
Merchant Firm. ‘Knowledge of languages an advantage.—Write Box 
oe — c/o Foster Turner & Everetts Ltd., 11, Old Jewry, London, 





I EVELOPMENT MANAGER of considerable ability (preferably 
University graduate) required to co-ordinate and promote projects 
in the field of textile manufactures. Economist with experience of 
textile technology or mechanical engineering would be desirable. 
Languages an advantage. Age preferably over 30 years. Please 
apply in handwriting to Box 696. 
NTERNATIONAL Student Service has vacancy for sherthand- 
typist to act as personal assistant to organiser of study tours, 
seminars and conferences. Apply in writing, giving details of age, 
qualifications and salary required to Education Secretary (A), L.S.8., 
59, Gloucester Place, W.1. 





Works Accountant, A.C.W.A. (45), executive, experience — 
and engineering ustries;. especia n team research inte 
parr here Or abroad with scope for 


cost reduction and control; seeks By 
original and constructive work.— Box 
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| TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
| in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
im Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exporis and the establishing of branch planis. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





ore recess 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register Mo. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = @ = = 63,000,000 


London Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


| Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 























ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 











UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 

The University Court will, in the Autumn, 1951, proceed to the 
appointment of a Secretary to the University which office will become 
vacant on September 30, 1952. It is intended that the person 
appointed Should. take up duty some months before the present 
Secretary demits. office. ; 

Salary at least £2,000 per annum with F.S.5.U. and Children’s 
Aliowance. The University pays a proportion of removal expenses. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, with whom applications should be lodged not later 


than September 30, 1951 : 
H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL | 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Economic History in the Department of Economic Science, at an 
initial salary of £450 per annum, with allowance for age, experience 
and qualifications. 

Applications stating age, scademic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received not 
later than August 4, 1951, by the undersigned from whom further 
particulars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 
June, 1951 STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 

DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL ? 
es—Caixa Postal, 1352—Rio de Janeiro}; 
Member of the: Chamber of Commerce for Brazil— 
poe sn ~af ee gk de Janeiro, British Chamber of Com- 

faz 


merce in B Inc, do Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, etc. 
Purchasing t as de raw material, sugar, wood, etc. 
me 


t : Iron, 1 tals, tools, abrasives, machinery 
implements, chemicals, wheat Agent for: Investments of 


, ete, 
capital ia local enterprises, etc., outright importer. 


The University, Aberdeen. 











MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


£8, BROOK STREET, LONDON, Wi. GROSVENOR 35089 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 4162 














: TONE BANK OF SM yy 


Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


ESTD. 


Branches throughoy: 
SCOTLAND 


1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; ang 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 











CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, MOORGATE, £.C2 


Part-time evening lecturers in Economics are required for tha 
session beginning September, 1951. Further particulars can | 
obtained from the Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for the position of Lecturer in Econom 
History. 

Ths salary will be within the range £650—£1,000 (Australian) por 
annum plus cost of living adjustment (at present £38 males, i 
females), with annual increments of £50, The salary is subject ty 
deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
saiary will be fixed aceording to the qualifieations and experience 
of the successful candidate. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities or 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C), _ 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is August 11, 1%). 


ye 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for. appointment to the position 
Temporary Lecturer in Economica. 

Salary scale £650—£1,050 p.a. (Aust.) with cost of living adjust- 
ments, at present an additional £42 p.a. Salary within the rang: 
will be in accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Appointment will be for either one year or two years from January 
1, 1952, and applicants should indicate for which period they are 
applying. 

orms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 

the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for receipt of applications is August 20, 1%. 


AUSTRALIAN DIPLOMATIC CADETSHIPS 
Applications for the above cadetships are now being invited from 
Australian citizens. Full particulars may be obtained from tha 


External Affairs Officer, Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. Closing 
date July 26, 1951. 


AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the following. Resolution was passed 
at a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the above Company 
held July 10, 1951: 

“That an Interim Dividend be paid on August 31, 1951, on the 
£375,000 Ordinary Stock at the rate of 24 per cent actual, less tax 
and that the Ordinary Stock Transfer ks Of the Company be 
closed from August 4th to August 18, 1961, both days inclusive.” 

By Order of the Board, 
2 C. RYAN, Secretary, 
Invicta Works, Grantham. 


r],HE Road Haulage Executive invite applications from all suitab)) 

- qualified men for appointment as District Staff Assistant in 1 
District of the South Eastern Division situated within the Metro- 
politan area of London, 

Applicants must possess wide experience of personne! management 
including :—recruitment, training and selection of staff of ail 
categories; negotiations with Trade Unions; application and inter 
pretation of national agreements; the working of Joint Consultative 
machinery: knowledge of Industrial w and general regulations 
governing employment; running of staff canteens and encouragement 
of social and recreational activities. Experience in a large scale 
transport organisation is desirable but not essential. 

The salary for this appointment will fall within the range £1" 
to £750 per annum and applications should be submitted in duplical’. 
giving particulars of qualifications, experience, etc., addressed 
the Divisional Manager (SVN.177), R Haulage Executiya Sour 
Eastern Division, ‘Ss. Cit oad, London, E.C.1, quoting Stat 
Vacancy Notice No. 177, within fourteen days of the date of this 
advertisement. 


[fGo Wine Merchants, 2a, Duke Street (Ma ester Squars), 
: nehes 








W.1, are also party caterers, Ibeck 8808, 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
September 15,1951, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1951. 
Toron By Order of the Board, 






















July 18, 1951. C. H. WINDELER, Secretary. 





OTWER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGES 190 AND 191 
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